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A TEAR OF MEMORY, 
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eneath an aged oak we parted, 
And there we vow'd to meet again; 

For sure we felt, though broken-hearted, 
Love would not die between us twain. 

With but few sunny hours to cheer us, 
lhe dial of life's morn had stood; 

itut still we fancied brighter near us— 
lhe young heart ever looks to good, 


Under the oak where we did sever, 
oft did the flower of summer bloom; 
tut we beneath its shade inet never— 
I was fur off, she in the tomb, 
Yet, to that lonely spot oft wending, 
Phere do LT drop an unseen tear; 
In sacred memory fondly blending 
It with the tears she once shed there, 


Was She Avenged? 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

7 ICOLA did not answer him until the 

N man had departed in quest of some- 

thing else for the table; then she 
turned upon bim angrily—‘Lognor!’’ she 
sald; “do you know the style of place it 
is? A nest for tired parsons, and a play- 
ground for the large families of impecuni- 
ous officers for three months in the year, 
and the other o)ne a desert,’’ 

‘| know all that,’’ he answered. 

‘And do you expect me to vegetate in 
such a place?” 

‘“T invite you to come there with me, 
but Tl will not unduly press you ?”’ 

“In Heaven’s name, man,’’ she cried, 
“do you want to drive me mad ?”’ 

“I cannot teli you where I may wish to 
drive youto, 1 am only just beginning 
to realize where you have drivenme., But 
| hold to my point. I go to Lognor.” 

“And how long am I to stay there?” 

“For the winter, if you wish to please 
in@, Or any shorter term, if you only wish 
to please yourself,”’ 

An angry retort was on her lips, but at 
that moment the waiter returned with 
So:1ne glasses and plates upon the tray, 
and Nicola took refuge in flight. 

Having gained her bedroom, she closed 
and locked the door, and, opening her 
writing-case, hurriedly penned the fol- 
lowing letter— 

“Dear George—-I want your advice 
sorely. Matters have not gone quite so 
woll a8 we expected. The dove has a 
s\ronger beak than | expected, and pecks 
hercely. Will you call upon me here to- 
MlOTrTOW, Say, at three, when A. will be 
out, if I have any management of bis 
movements, If not, can you make it con- 
venient to run down next week to Log- 
nor ? Yours sincerely, N.” 

This she sealed, and addressed to ‘Cap- 
tain Dalton, Rafiles’ Club,”? and, on her 
way down ‘o dinver, gave it to one of the 
servants to post. When she re entered the 
dining-room her husband had begun his 
dinner, 

‘| feared you were fatigued,” he said, 
sweetly, “and did not wait. Will you 
lorgive me, dear ?”’ 

“he howed slightly, and took her seat. 
The waiter, who had marked their air, 
and put his own interpretation upon it, 
asked if she would take sherry. She re- 

ied in the affirmative, and during the 

rank with very unladylike free 
Adrian drank freely too 
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1m Mowbray took place the next day, 
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Philadelphia, 


when they encountered Mrs, Lawson and 
Vida on the Parade. Tom, was, as he 
said, a general lover, and an admirer of 
womankind as a whole, but had not 
hitherto bestowed much earnest thought 
upon them individually. The introduc- 
tion to Vida appeared to open up a new 
chapter of life to him. 

Having traveled and seen the world, be 
was not troubled either with bashfulness 
or awkwardness; and he strove with con- 
siderable success to make himself agree- 
able—devoting his energies mainly to 
Vida. The minor canon perforce had to 
entertain Mrs, Lawson during the quarter 
of an hour they walked together, but be 
felt very much dissatisfied with every- 
thing and everybody, and did a great dea! 
to rub off the gilt of the impression he 
had made on the previous day. 

“Mr. Crawshaw is not so generally enter- 
taining as I thought he was,’’ Mrs, Law- 
son remarked to Vida; ‘he does mot im- 
prove upon acquaintance. How do you 
like his friend ?”’ 

“Very much,’’ Vida replied; “he is 
agreeable and has traveled. There is no 
lack of animation in him as there is in 40 
many of the young men we imneet nowa 
days.” 

“You speak like a woman of the world, 
Vida, Which of the two do you like best?” 

“T must have time to think about that, 
my dear mother, Yesterday, | thourht 
Mr. Crawshaw all that a man need be; to 
day I think the same of Mr. Mowbray.”’ 

“Suppose one should be in love with 
you,’’— Vida shrugged her shoulders; ‘or 
both ?” 

‘Why, dearest mother, why talk #0 ab- 
surdly? It would be useless for either to 
fallin love with me, as I ao not intend 
CQanae?? 

“It is you who are now talking ab- 
surdly. Do you intend to throw away 
your whole life because Adrian Waver- 
ham was not ail you deemed him to be?” 

“J never think of him now—or, very 
seldom,” said Vida, quietly. ‘But I have 
no idea of being made the sport of man 
for a second tims.” 

‘Well, Vida, do as you please,’’ replied 
Mra. Lawson. “Butif there comes in your 
way & man who loves you, and whom 
you think you could love, don’t say no to 
him—single blessedness is more often 
single misery than not.’’ 

“And that is your advice, dear mother?” 

“My honest advice,”’ 

“Pll think of it; but I must be sure of 
his beart and mine before [ bind myself 
again.’”’ 

Vida, notwithstanding her reserve, had 
thought a little about the two bandsonie 
men who had been thrown In ber path, 
Their admiration could not fail to be 
known to ber, for there is an instinet in 
these matters that acts as a guides, no mat 
ter bow the emotion may te covered by 
affected indifference. Men aré not impul- 
sive, or, if they are, it is bad form to show, 
and neither Ceci! Crawshaw nor Tom 
Mowbray thought for a moment that they 
bad let their secret out. 

But out it was, although Vida was not a 
woman ot the world seeking for admira- 
tion and ready to recognize it, sometimes 
where it did not exist. No purer thoughts 
ever graced the mind of woman than were 
in her, but love, like murder, wil. out 
and what lay in the hearts of her worship 
pers was dear to ber as the sun at noon. 

She thought it over with no sensation of 
gratified vanity, but soberly and earnestly 
as she would have dwelt upon a prot lem 


“What was to bethe endof it? Was the 

ove lasting, and wou ane ever be aie 
irn tin eltbher ase ? I nn 4 ver 

the atter queastior wie ¢ lj iL 


4 
form of Cecil Crawshaw 


Saturday, 


April 13, 


ln a week the moetings were constant, 
and twice the young men and Mra Law 
son and Vida formed a party for a drive. 
Step by step both lovers advanced in their 
attentions to Vida, and atep by step their 
friendship receded. When the little god 
shoots his arrows the wounds he makes 
are dangerous to friendship, and the two 
men, who had been fast friends in days 
gone by, began to feel that it would be pos- 
sible to bate each other. 

One day they went to the old Roman 
Camp for a quiet pienie. It was sucha 
day as writers invariably associate with 
the tropics—a cloudless sky, 4 scorching 
sun, and a breathless air. Tom and Cecil 
occupied two hours in making a bower of 
boughs, which they broke off from the 
trees below, for Mrs. Lawson and Vida, It 
would have been absolutely dangerous to 
sit in the open air, and there was some 
thing delightfully primitive as well as use- 
ful in the shelter, which the two young 
men had erecte }. 

“| think this beast your modern houses 
of brieks and mortar,” Tom said, 

“On such a day as this,’ said Mra. Law- 
son quickly; “but we occasionally have 
chilly weather, and I fancy there would 
be tceo much ventilation here.”’ 

“We must take the light and dark side 
of things as they come,’’ Tom said; “and 
if anything happens to me—’’ 

“Good gracious, what are you beginning 
upon, Tom?" said Cecil, with some show 
of irritation. “If anything happens to 
you, indeed! Don’t let us be funereal 
with such a glorious sunshine about us.” 

“T am not tunereéal,”’ replied Tom, corm- 
posedly; “I was only saying if anything 
happens to me,’’—here he looked at Vida, 
--‘if |] should find it to my advantage to 
leave England, | shall go to some place 
where I can return to the primitive habits 
of the ancients,’’ 

“It is a common aspiration,’ said Cecil, 
“founded upon discontent; 
satisfied.’’ 

“] hope you are not going to quarrel, 


man Is hever 


said Vida, with laughter in her eyes 
“Why not have an arbitration?’ sug 

gested Mra, Lawson; 

hold adverse opinions on thesubject,— Mr. 


‘itis plain that you 


Crawshaw is for the present, and Mr. Mow 


bray for the past. The question is, which 
ix the better state of man ?’’ 
“The present,” 


‘The past,” said Tom 


said Ceerl. 


OW bat advantage had our forefathers in 


living in darkness, ? asked Coci 

“Perhaps they bad more light than wo 
give them credit for’? said Tom, “they 
wers hearty and strong, and they lived in 


theopen air, Themen and women of the 


past were nen and wormen 
“What are they now? asked Ceerl, 
scornfully. 
Oh, we have some wood Ly pom lem yet,” 
sald ‘Tori, easily. 
“Among which you include yourself?” 
“1 do not wish to exclude you 
‘*Really,’’ said Vida 


side the question. Sup pose 


Oweare getting out 
OIE DOUY 
lights @ fire, and To wiii 'onke the toa 

fom sprang up, and he and Vida were 
busy together 
Lawson to spread the 
the viands, 
more gloomy than he had ever shown bis 


while Cool helped Mra, 
cloth and arrar ge 


He was silent, and appeared 


self vefore. 
‘“] fear you are not well, Mr. Crawshaw 
Mra. Lawson remarked, 


“Tam well enough,’’ he said; * it Tom's 
nonsense irritates ine, 1 don't 6 lie 
wit ArEeG, SAVage ins 

I Are #aVage h alv 
® 
ns 
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always odd, even when a boy, 
ber his runuing away from school and liv 
ing by himself for three days in a lonely 
wood, tle was brought back with a bor- 
rible cold on bin. [tafterwards turned to 
fever, and | should have thought that that 
would have sufficed to knock all that non- 
Keone Outof hin.” 

“You have always been good friends,’’ 
said Mra, Lawson. 

“Always; but | suppose there comes a 
time when men diverge from each other, 
Friendship, like other earthly things, is 
liable to perish. '' 

“A etrange thing to bear from you, Mr. 
Crawshaw. I *hould rather bave ex pected 
to hear you advocate itm lasting proper- 
ties,’’ 

“Well, T suppose TT am talking a little 
out of my usual track. Perhaps [ am 
chanving towards Tom, or he towards tne, 
\nyhow, we are not quite the same,” 

And he sighed dolorously as be put the 
popper pot in its place and proceeded to 
unpack the salad 

Mrs. Lawson did not smile as many 
might have done, bad they understood as 
roadily as she did what was working with- 
in him. No nature is absolutely free trom 
joalousy, and Cocil was undoubtedly get- 
ting jealous, althongh he knew it not, 
When Vida, follawed by Tom carrying 
the kettle, appeared, he almost sceowled, 

Butevil passions were things he fought 
against, and soon he grew lighter, Vida 
did noetatlow Tom to monopolize her en- 
Urely, and the ominor canon camein fora 
full share of her «miles 

They werein nolurry to go home until 
the sun had dipped behind a hill, and there 
was a promise of heavy dew. Even then 
t seemed to more than 
one «a8 if that were the last time they 


they lingered, t 
would @ver spend such pleasant hours to 
gether 

And the last of the tliine had been very 
pleasant indeed. Coeil forgot his jealousy, 
and ‘Tom: had some secret source of content 
that kept his face bearing with smiles, 
Light laughter made music in the camp, 
where the grin Romans had often rested 
from their murderous labora in the dim 
and distant past 


They hac come thither ina bired vehicle, 
but without» sachrnaan. Tom drove, and 
he was respousible for the horse and way - 


conette; and he had thoughtloasly given 
the horse f liberty to range where it 
would, with the usual result. The beast 
had wardered on, and when thetimecame 


to depart, could nowhere be seen, 


The land cound about waa very uneven, 
With hilloeks on every side and wood in 
every direction foyond the Camp, on 


the side opposite to Loygnor, there wasa 
wide #treteh of such country, and looking 
for w# hors Withoul telny certain of the 
direction he had taken, might prove to be 
atryiny and fruitioss tak 


‘The question t4." said Tom, a4 be stood 
ip and peered atveut him, “which way 
did the brute yo?” 

‘] think eaid Cecil, “that he went In 
that direct pointing to @ path that 
ed northward 4t a). OVentea, il Was graz- 
ng thore 

{ ame back from there,”’ returned 
Mr bestatote ) whata tool [T was not 
to tether hin Anyhow, Tam responsib'e, 
anid are yor t ' 

And f! t wit « thiglity stride 
flown the With « feelliny the reverse 

ler tor ‘ ous beast burn 


1 remem.- 
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made no attempts to elude him, and bhav- 
ing been secured, was duly led back in 
triumph. Thesun bad set by that time, 
and the moon waa rising with a lot of mist 
about the horizon 

Mra. Lawson bad prodently brought 
shawis and the ladies were well wrapped 
up, but after the heat of the day the mints 
were chilling, and they were not sorry to 
nee ‘Tom returning with the lost steed, 
Mrs. Lawson took her seat in the vehicle, 
but Vida and Ceell continued to walk up 
and down talking in an undertone, 

“Come and help me with the harness, 
Crawshaw,” cried Tom. “I don’t think 
there In any timne to lome.”’ 

Hut Ceeil did not hear him, he was too 
much oceupied with what Vida was say- 
ing, and yet there was nothing of very 
great interest in it, and Tom, biting bis 
lips, put the harness on with a display of 
temper that was very unusual ip bit, Of 
tetraps into the wrony piaces, 

| tow s#hortor too long; but 


courses thie 
and truckiod 
having taken ler seat they started. 

she | drive, Mowbray ?’' said Cecil, 
with feetio courtesy 

ONe, thank vou, Crawshaw," was the 
short reply 

“Then, of you don’t mind, I think IT will 
ride behind with the ladies,’’ 
Tom did mind, but he was too proud to 


may ring the horse's head, drove 
ahary barely giving Ceell time to 
spring in bet nd It used to be “Cecil 
ana Pou with them, but they had got 


to startarue viiieh is #« sure sign that 
Prhesricdetityy Ie chain 

wited the ladies at (ber door, 
e driven off to the stables, 
lonving Com there, but the latter was in 
loo pood #« humor to enoeGcurage disagree- 
Kteally the drive back with Vida 
very plesennt indeed, and he was 
Jumping in at the 
back be clamlbored over into the front seat, 


Having dey 


Pion we 


alil om, 
had bees 
quite worry for “Pou, 
and putting out bas cigar-ecase, offered him 
acigal 

Matters had not come to their worst yet, 
anid ihe cfier wae accepted, 


i enjoyed yourself to-day,” 


bidiyet y 
maid ‘Por. 

Paesably, replied Ceeil; “but we 
shbould bave done better with # larger com- 
pany 

SAK! (halis what we wanted,” rejoined 
Tous “to ome it appeared as if there was 
lacking. Anyhow T had some 
exercise, Lbelreve Tt tramped fifty miles 
in search of this noble animal.’ 

Puey both laughed, sand now that the 
cause of the lenmiporary irritation between 
them: was no longer present, they fell into 
their familiar foendly way and dined to 
gether, mooeh as they did in their college 
days. Afterwards they bad a game of bil 
liards, whichis, perhaps, a most unclert 
cal wane, butll played without any gam 
bling tendency, and in) good company, is 
pot, porbaps, asin that is without forgive 


MCrLHPO Livi tage 


Tene, 

Cool Crawshaw, as T have already stated, 
Was noloneof those clargymen who make 
much profession of being above carnal 
leanings The world wasa very ploasant 
Place if pecple would only endeavor to 
make itso aod he could not affeet to de 
apiwe the srood gifts which the Creator has 
ment for ormyat Therefore, «a good dinner 
and a« (little harinnless enjoyment with a 


friend were things he declined to recognize 


aS Llitews forbidden, 

But t! merging brought a change of 
feeling again hove again began to show 
its power, and friendship waned, ‘Tom 
AAW lhatteci] was in bis way, and Cecil 
fewred tha fom would prove to be an 
Obes ta 4s path. 

Neithe » fact, bas a just right to com, 
pPlainoof the ether, for Vida had not given 
eneourapenent enough to warrant his 
Dbutiding substantial hope therean; but 
men in e too often use sand for «a found- 
alion, and then toarvel when their struc- 
plires 'w 

Phe effect of the meditation they in- 
dulged in was visible when they met at 
breakfast, in the absence of that thorough 


KOniality, t frankness which shows 
friendship to be without alloy. 
Ape ihere dawned in the mind of 
( e« the . ity of a day to come when 
aw pric “ separate them for ever, 
Kiva ‘ never be friends when 
one lina t t \ tory 
Shall « I on the Parade this uiorn 
DK Ortake a walk in the country?" said 
{ 
Or replied Ten 
” ¢ ‘ 
! t rrow 
lea - 
5 K «A ‘ yy 
I ” e i I on 
“ ay 
¢ lu wa On his return he 
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had to pass the house where Mra. Lawson 
was staying, and, glancing in the apper 
window, he saw Tom seated with Vida, 
both so engrossed in their conversation 
that they did not bear him. 

“His letters were all humbug,” Cecil 
muttered, as be passed on. 

He did not go to bis rooms to luncheon 


CHAPTER X. 
fP\HE next morning brought a very un- 
| welcome letter to Cecil Crawshaw. It 
was from one of the canons in resi- 


| dence, calling him back to duty at once. 
| The minor canon who was doing duty in 


that day, but brooded over a basin of soup | 


at the hotel. He was angry with Tom, 
angry with himself, and not satisfied with 
Vida. Unreasonably he considered that 
she ought to be more decided in her de- 
meanor towards them, toaccept one or the 
other, shutting his eyes to the probability 
thal abe might not be disposed to accept 
either, 

But above all there was the dark thought 
about which he could have no doubt, and 
that was a conviction that ere long be 
would hate his old schoolfellow with all 
his heort. 

The idea was agony to Cecil Crawsbaw, 
for he had a clerics! horror of tumultuous 
angry passions, but be knew it muat be so, 
To fiy trom what was coming be muat 
leave Lognor—leave Vida—and he felt he 
could do neither. He could po more 
wrench himself away than the needle re- 
move itself from the magnet. 

In a little more than a week it had come 
to this, but it seemed as if he had been in 
love for months, The passion was pew to 
him, as it was to Tou Mowbray, and it 
held both chained to the place, paradoxi- 
cally shortening the hours they spent with 
Vida, yot lengthening their daya. 

One evening the young inen strolled out 
alter supper to havea cigar. In their first 
burst of friendship they had decided upon 
staying ip the same house, and by were 
foree of habits and a certain feeling of dif- 
fidence in doing anything openly to de. 
atroy the old friendship, they still went 
out much together. But the time had 
now come for the separation, 

Having lighted theircigars, they walked 
down the almost deterted Parade for 
awhile in mience, A pale moon rested 
upon the sea, which lightly rose and tell 
in «a windlees air. The Heavens were 
studded with stars, It was a@ night for 
calm and holy thoughts, but the hearts of 
both these men were filled with worldly 
firer, 

“Tom,” said Cecil, suddenly, ‘when is 
this toend., Wecan'’t go on as we are for 
ever?” 

* That's true, 
you for spoaking of it 
up.” 

“T can’t-—I wish I could, in one way, for 
I teel that | have fallen below the standard 
] set for myself.” 

“You need not drag pulpit talk into it 
The plain fact is this. Weare both in love 
with Vida Lawson, Query, what follows?’’ 

“Nothing may ftoilow,’’ replied Cecil, 
curtly; “and have the goodness not to 
speak of pulpit talk. There is nothing 
saAnCctiOnious about me, but | am at 
liberty to bave aspirations, I hope,’”’ 

‘Ob! certainly,”’ eaid Tom, drily, “you 
can aspire to anything, even to marrying 
Vida—but you won't if I can help it.” 

“| willtry to win her in spite of you,”’ 
said Ceeil, “but Tl ean't goon as we have 
done, If it is to be a fair stand-up fight 
between us we mustn't each work in one 
way. itis perfectly ridiculous both of us 
dangling at her heels.’’ 

“Justiny opinion; one ata time would 
I should gay that, together, we 
do little but confuse and worry her.” 

“You give her no rest, and your neglect 
of Mrs, Lawson is * bominable,”’ 

“But, there, you see | aw aman of the 
world, and have no dealings with the 
higher graces,”’ 

“Another sneer at my cloth, 
worthy of you, Tom,” 


rom replied, “and I thank 
Will you give hor 


be better. 


It is un- 


“Perhaps it is—but] am not what I used 
to be. You mey thank yourself fer it, too, 
All you fellows arrogate to yourseves a 
sortof moral superiority to us ruder men 
of the world, and by George! it is an im- 
pertinence, But look here—don’t let us 
quarrel, We will separate. I will get my- 
self komme rooms to-morrow and begin to 
lay siege independently. I am_ really 
sorry, old fellow; but why the deuce could 
not you fall in love with semebody else?” 

“A nice question for you,’’ groaned Cecil; 
“did I not tall in love with her first.’ 

“You had four and twenty hours’ start, 
certainly; but in love that is bardly a start 
at all. But, old fellow, don’t let us 
wrangle and quarrel. Let us go in and 
fight fair, and no animosity whoever 
wins.’’ 

“Of course not,’ said Cecil, heartily: 
and shaking hands upon itas they reached 
heir door, they parted for the night and 


parted for ever 


his absence had been taken ill, aud, much 
as it was to be regretted, the immediate 
recall of Ccil was imperative. 

It was a great blow and a heavy trial to 


him, and, had be been a weak-minded | 


man, he might not bave borne up against 
it, but he was made of Spartan stuff, and 
set his face boldly towards the path of 
duty. 

“Nome men are born to what are called 
the ills of life,’’ he said, as he hastily 


| packed his things; “and it is useless to 


kick against the pricks.”’ 
There was no time to spare, as he was 


expected to leave by the 9 30 train #80 as to | 


be at the cathedral in titue for morning 
service; but he aqueezed a few noments to 
write « letter to Mrs, Lawson, explaining 
the cause of his hasty departure, which he 
entrusted to bis landlady to deliver. 

“And you will take itearly, please ?’’ be 
said. 

‘I'll take it at once, sir,’’ the woman re- 
plied. 

But, when he was gone, she put the 
letter on the mantel piece whileshe ‘tidied 
the room a bit,’’ and then she took it from 
the mantelpiece while she dusted the 
ornaments, and put itinto an unused tea- 
caddy for a few minutes so that it did not 
get dirty, and would be “sure to remem- 
ber she put it there,’ and then she went 
about other household duties, finally for 
getting it altogether, 

So there was some wonderment and a 
little pain of bim to go away witbout a 
word, and Mrs, Lawsou waa inclined to ba 
angry. 

“Perhaps he thought he had gone too 
far,’ she thought, “and wished to with- 
draw before he fully cow mitted himself, 
W hat poor stuff men now a days are made 
of!’ 

The visitors generally did not trouble 
theussel ves inuch about the absence of the 
minor Capon, although be was a favorite, 
for the time for departure bad set in, and 
many of the families were joaving; but to 
Tom Mowbray it was an insoluble puzzle, 

“To shirk the fight, afier taking hi~ coat 
off,” be said, “is not like Cecil Craw- 
shaw.’”’ 

On the whole Tom feit that he bad rea 
son to congratulate himself, for the field 
was now clear for him to Operate iu. He 
had no rival in the field, and could, ina 
metaphorical sense, ‘walk over’’ the 
ground, 

Tom was pot what the world calls a con- 
ceited man, but when he looked into the 
giass he could not fail to se6 Liat nature bad 
been kind to him, and given him a hand- 
some face and figure, and the experience 
of his past life had shown him that his so 
ciety bad never failed to prove acceptable 
to the fair sex. If ‘Tom had been a liber- 
tine be might have had many conquests 
to boast of, but that was a role he had 
never cared to play. He had always found 
sufficient pleasure in semi-platonic love. 
makings, that were very sentimental, very 
delightful, but very harmless. 

For Vida he felt what was really a pas- 
sion compared to the mixed love-making 
that he had bitherto indulged in, and vi- 
sions of a life of -hbappiness with ber 
haunted his waking and sleeping hours, 
lie pictured-fier os the mistress of his an- 
cestral Home, which be had not cared to 
live lin since he hed inherited it; and be 
thought how well sometwenty odd thous- 
and pounds, lying a6 # surplus at bis 
bankers, would be spent in beautifying, 
decorating and re-furnishing that band- 
some old house, 

“With her,’’ he said, “Il could really 
Rettie down, and never long to wander 
again. The only questiou—will she have 
me?’ 

To solve this, he devoted the few days 
following the departure of Cecil; but his 
success in getting at Vida’s heart was not 
conscious, They were very good friends, 
could scarcely have been better, and she 
undoubtedly enjoyed his society, but there 
it seemed to end. And furthermore he 
noticed that since he had the fieid to him- 
self, Vida had quietly put up another in- 
visible barrier—a sort of moral ha-ha— 
that Kept him to the triendshbip side of it, 
and when he attempted to glide into the 
sentimental, she suddenly 
thing to engage her attention. 

“On my word,’ he muttered, as he 


walked alone on ti 


found some 


evening of a third 


day; “l believe if | were to talk to her 

seriously of love, she w i treat is as a 
K6 Now this nes of litivating 

art i being an ugreeabie rattle ba i 


whatlam called, I believe: and now I 





think of it, there is something especially 
aggravating in being called a rattle—it has 
such a tinkering sound—”’ 

Then bis mind went upon another tack, 
and be wondered if Vida was exercising 
the ordinary arts of woman upon him. 
Coldness and indifference have been 
known to stimulate sluggish lovers, and it 
might be her object to rouse his passion to 
the highest, and then allow hii to pro. 
pose. 

“For she must have seen that I admire 
her,”’ he mused, “and yet, like Cecil, | 
can’t think her a schemer. It she is—then 
what 1s the rest of womankind ?” 

In the end he resolved to know which 
way it was to be; whether be was to be the 
happy lover and husband, or the wretched, 
rejected suitor. He had pushed his way 
through @ jungle declared to be impas. 
seble before that day, and he was not to 
be daunted by such impediments as Vida 
had put in his path. 

When an opportunity is sought earn. 
estiy, it is generallyfound. Tom watched 
for two days without getting his chance, 
but it came unexpectedly at last. He 
found Vida seated upon the beach, read- 
ing, and alone. It was really as if it had 
been arranged for him. 

“I hope that Mrs. Lawson is not un- 
well,’’ he said, as he sat down beside her 
with the air of asimilar friend; “it is so 
unusual to find you alone,”’ 

“No; mamma is shopping,” Vida re- 
plied; ‘‘and really, that is one thing I have 
a horror of.”’ 

“A woman who will not shop is a crown 
to her husband,’’ said Tom; and then, feel- 
ing that he had touched upon a tender 
subject with a roguish hand, he pulled up 
suddenly, and was silent. Vida’s eyes 
roamed back to her book, and stealing a 
giance at ber, he saw that she was strug: 
giing to suppress a laugh. 

He could have groaned aloud but for 
that being ludicrous also, but he had 
gained his Opportunity, and he could not 
let it go by—once and for all he would 
know his fate, 

‘Miss Lawson,’’ he said, 
quietly, even to seriousness, 
book 80 very interesting ?’”’ 

“Not at ali,’’ she answered, ‘it is really 
a marvel to ne who writes such nonsente 
It is called a seaside novel, and it ap” * = 
to me that the writers think people «& yy 
watering places must be very easy to 
please.” 

“What is the book about?’’ Tom asked. 

“Ob! the usual nonsense,”’ replied Vida, 
with a gentle raising of the shoulders, 
“Love-making, quarreling, wmisunder- 
standing and « happy marriage in the 
end. That is « fair outline of it, I be- 
lieve. I have just entered upon the mis- 
understanding, and then IL think I shall 
stop.” 

“You do not telieve in the happy ex- 
planations, and s0 on, of the uovel 
writers ?”’ 

“I think that, if lovers quarrel and part, 
they had best keep apart,’’ Vida said. 

“You think if they do not agree before 
inarriage they will not afterwards ?’’ 

“Just so. (Juarrelling shows that there 
is something inharmonious in their na- 
tures, and they bad better go their separ- 
ate ways What good can como of two 
instruinentsoutol tune jangling for years 
together,”’ 

“Butif in harmony, bow beautiful the 
existence,” said Tom; “it is worth the 
risk of making a mistake,’’ 

“Do you think so?” 

‘*) would gladly make it, Miss Lawson 
—Vida—I—I— truat you will give me 4 
hearing. Let me plead my cause? | am 
not a courtier, and words of love don’t 
roll trippingly from my tongue; but I as- 
sure you that |! do ilove you, that I have 
loved you froin the moment | saw you, 
and if you will be my wife I will do all 
that inan can to inake your life a bappy 
one,”’ 

His words were commonplace enough, 
but they bad the trae ring of passion in 
them, and as he poured them out in a low, 
intense tone, his eyes looked into hers 
hungering for love’s response. But hé 
saw nothing there to satisfy him. 

“Perhaps, you may think tbat I have 
spoken hastily,’’ he continued, interrupt 
ing her as she was about to answer biin; 
“but I feared I might lose you, Ob! 
Vida, if your auswer is to be kind, let mé 
base it, but if otherwise, pause ere you 
utter it. Take time to consider. I can 
wait, will wait, until any day you may 
name, only do not shut out all hope.’ 

“Mr. Mowbray,’’ Vida said, throwing 
her soft, sympathetic eyes upon bim, “you 


speaking 
“is your 


not tell how vou have grieved mé. 


I w sorry | au hear you talk in 


Why should you be serry ?”’ 








‘Because I believe you are a man of 
deep feelings and are very much in earn- 
est. 1 wish I could think that you were 
jesting.”’ 

“Jesting!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘on such a 
subject, and with you?” 

“As things are it would have been 
better.’’ 

“And am I to take that as an answer?’’ 
he asked, in a low tone. 

“If you please,” she replied. 
am 80 sorry.”’ 

The depth of her true compassion for 
him was marvellous in his eyes—but he 
knew so little of ber real history. Those 
who have suflered have always keener 
pity for those in pain. 

“TI must acc pt iny fate,’’ he said, draw- 
ing a deep breath and looking straight 
ahead over the quiet sea. 
bitter than that of many others. You 
may be easy about me, Miss Laweon, | 
sball never resume the subject again.’’ 

‘We shall be friends, I hope,’’ she said. 

“Yoa can never be less to me than you 
are now,” he said; and taking ber proffered 
band, he raised it to his lips. Then he 
bowed and left her. 

“I wish she bad laughed at me, after 
all,” he muttered as he strode along; ‘I 
could have borne it better. 
soft look in her eyes will haunt me while 
llive. Whither now will you go, care- 
less Tom Mowbray? Whatdo you say to 
a turn among the Indians and the buf- 


“Oh! 1 


faloes? You will have the chance of being | 


scalped or tossed out of existence. Yes, 
I think the buffaloes will do.’’ 

That night be was gouve from Lognor, 
and Vida had lost both the friends she had 
learnt to appreciate. They came upon 
ber like the soft breeze of the morning 
and left her like the last rays of the sun 
at eve. Night had fallen upon her life 


again. 
[TO BE OONTINUED. ] 


AFTER BARGAINS, 








SHOP assistant who is endowed with 
A any sense of humor cannot fail to be 

amused at the conduct of women who 
attend what arecommon!ly termed ‘‘sales,’’ 
The way in which well-to-do ladies will 
scramble and fight for bargains simply 
astonishes the novice, while the older 
hands smile as they think that the pur- 
chasers could have obtained many of the 
same articles at the price they are now 
paying for them up to within a week of the 
commencement of the sale. 

On the day before the sale is to begin, 
the goods in the window are ticketed with 
the ‘‘sale-price,”” and no sooner are the 
“tremendous bargains’? seen by members 
of the fair sex, than they come in and 
beseech the assistants to forthwith sell 
them the articles that have taken their 
fancy. 

“Tam going away to-morrow; do let me 


But that sweet | 


“It isnot moe. 


| made, 








have it,’’ one will urge; while anotber will | 


vociferously assert that she is a regular 
customer, and therefore an exception 
ought to be made in her favor. Butall 
these appeals are in vain, and when the 
morrow comes, the ladies who are infected 
with the bargain fever are found patiently 
flattening their noses against the windows 
long before the shop is opened; for, as a 
rule, on the first day of a sale business 
does not start until an bourafter the usual 
time. 

So soon as the catches are released and 
the doors swing back, a surging crowd of 
women rush in. They push each other 
with surprising vigor, and struggie to the 
counters where the bargains they have set 
their hearts on are to be found. Sometimes 
three or four will lay bold of the same 
article, each glaring at the others as il they 
were guilty of somadeadly crime. 1 once 
saw a woman take up a bonret to try it on. 
Another woman had laid hold of the long 
strings which were lying on the counter, 
and just as bargain hunter number one 
was about to put tlhe bonnet on her head, 
bargain bunter number two, who did not 
see what was happening, jerked it out of 
her hands. How those women glared at 
each other to be sure! 

An assistant has not much time to ob 
serve what is going on around him on sach 
occasions, but I have watched women in- 
fected with the bargain frenzy rush from 
counter to counter, picking up things that 
have taken their fancy, until at last their 
arins have been full. Then still more at- 
tractive purchases have caught their ey6, 
whereupon they have promptly dropped 
the result of their first fancy and madé «a 
raid upon the later objects of their desire 

Of course, when the customers are in 
this excited condition, there is a fair ope 
At a 


for ail pur 


ing for the enterprising pick pocket 
Sale cash has to 
chases, and consequently those who attend 


be pala aqown 


‘the ball!” 
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them are generally provided with well- 
filled purses, At all big shops detectives 
attend the sales, and they are certainly not 
out of place on such occasions, 

My experience of sales has not im- 
pressed me with the wisdom of the public. 
Women will often pay the full price for 
what they tondly imagine to be a bargain, 
while they will turn up their noses at an 
article that is offered at a genuine reduc- 
tion. 

I remember one atriking instance, A 
mantle of a very marked pattern (a Paris 
model) had been reduced from 45 dollars 
to 15 dollars. The reduction was unusual 
ly large, because the mantle was of a pec- 
uliar shape, and would not commend itself 
to everyone. A lady, bowever, was at- 
tracted by it, but she declared to the assist- 
ant that it had not been reduced at all for 
the sale. However, at last she agreed to 
buy it, provided certain alterations were 
To carry out the alterations, they 
bad to send all over London, and even- 
tually to Paris, in order to get a quarter of 
a yard of silk of a certain shade. And 
when the mantle was completed, the lady, 
having repented of her bargain, tried to 
induce us to take it back, on the ground 
that the silk didn’t match. She did not 
succeed, 

Another case wasa very curious one. 
An apprentice had gone to the window to 
take out a mantle for acustomer. The 
ticket on it, marked “12 dollars,’ got 
caught on another mantle, the sale price ot 
which was 35 dollars. Immediately a wo- 
man came in and demanded ths mantie, 
and the head of the firm, on being appealed 
to, pointed out to the woman how the min. 
take had occurred, but said that if she in- 
sisted she must have the mantle at the 
lower figure. She did insist, and in a few 
mninutes returned with another woman, 
who wanted a similar mantle at the same 
price, 

“If you can sell one to my friend at that 
figure, why can’t you sell one to me?” she 
demanded; and beca: se the principal de- 
clined to give way a second time, the pair 
of women created quite a disturbance, 

My opinion is that members of the fair 


sex do not, asa general rul6é, appear to 
advantage when they attend sales, And I 
bave bad a good deal of personal experi 
ence in these matters, 

—__-— 


IT CAME BACK, 











valier. ‘For one moment the soul of 
the cat was hers.’’ 

All evening the thing stole about the 
rooms—a large, yellow striped feline, It 
preferred the !arger room at the rear, 
where the lights were eubdued, 

The Chevalier first caught sight of the 
cat in the dressing-room above, outside 
the window of which it stcod and glared 
in upon his six feet of tinsel and velvet. 
He stood straight—surprised, amused at 
the two greenish yellowish headlights of 
his critic bebind the glass, 

Two strides brought bim to the window, 
and he threw it open. ‘You are not in 
costume, my friend, but I invite you to 
And the cat stepped sottly 


I WAS transimigration,”’ said the Che- 


over the aill. 

The Chevalier met is iady at the stair, 
a very small lauy not reaching to his 
shoulder. 

And the cat carefully followed down, 
It circled them at the door and entered 
first; moved, velvety, quite to the centre 
of tbe brightly lighted room and stood 
there, unannounced, stared at, in its turn, 
by all the curiously or beautifully arrayed 
ladies and gentiemen against the 
walls. There was an husb, and 
then as some forward 
“seat!” hissed through the silence. Like 
a flash the cat darted down the long rooms 
into the dininess, 

And the ball began. 

The Chevalier and his lady danced 
the long rooms swept the yay couples, 
hand in hand, one behind the other—a 
festoon of color, And sinuously creeping 
after, hugging the wall, clinging to the 
margin of the wainscot, the cat followed, 
Always inaline with the Chevalier and 
the lady, always its yeilow eyes fixed 
upon them. 

When the waltz came, it 
the upright piano. (Gently 
the vibration of theinstrument, it sat there 
statuesque, but for the turning of the eyes 
when they 


ranged 
armmused 


one jumped 


up 


aprang Upon 
shaking with 


en route with its couple, and 


whirled past, a raiseof the tall, a snake- 


end of the 


like eur! and fall of It over tie 
piano. 

The Chevalier seated the lady on @ 
fivan n the shado. the 4 ai crept 
along the wa and ¥ ated aeif be 
tween ti New promenade said 
the ¢ Valie 41 t at r t r “a 


EVENING POST. 


The guests began to wonder. 

The lady shuddered. They stood by a 
window to listen to a song, and the cat 
had disappeared, 

But suddenly a thud came upon the 
lady’s coiffure, and trom above the cat 
dropped, clinging there. The lady ut- 
tered a cry; the Chevalier caught the beast, 
holding it at length with his long arim 
thrust up the window, and it was gone 
into nothingness, 

The ball went on—lightsa, music, laugh- 
ter. 

Now the guests were scattering. ‘A last 
waltz,” cried the Chevalier, and they 
rounded it quite madly. 

But in the midst, the lady leapt back 
alone, For one second she stood under 
the lights, 

The music ceased, all looked to her. 

A sinuous spring and she was four feet 
from the floor, climbing cat-like & range of 
shelves toward the ceiling. She stood 
upon the topmost, waving ber arma in 
noiseless undulations, each movement 
flowing into the other. Anda yellow, ex- 
pressionless glare entered her eyes, fixod 
on those below. They stood swallowing 
time. 

“Seat!” The word snapped through the 
tense air—it was the Chevalier. 

The crowd relaxed, the lady, up there, 
ceased moving her arma, She looked 
down dazedly, dizzily, rubbing her eyes 
in a lady-like, helpless way. 

She clasped ber hands, “Oh! how shall | 
get down!” 

“Drop!” cried the Chevalier. And seiz- 
ing one corner of the Venetian’s gown, 
made «a basket—a clown in red striped 
tights stepped forward to hold the other 
corner, As she fell the candles sputtered 
in their sockets, « scuttling sound was 
heard along the wall of the rooms, and at 
the open window a wailing ‘mew !” swept 
into the outer air. Way below there a 
yellow-striped bundle of fur iny dead, 

$< — 0 

ASPIRATION OF GIRKLS,— Many intelligent 
girls, after ieaving school, where their 
com positions have won more than the or- 
dinary meed of praise, have au ambition 
to become amateur contributors to some 
popular weekly. A girl of this kind bas 
been known to write a dainty Italian hand, 
choosing thin paper, wrilten on both sides. 


Now and then she takes you into her | 


domestic confidence, and informs you why 
and wherefore she proposes to become a 
writer. In the spring this young girl’s 
fancy lightly turns to thoughts of summer 
resorts and summer Correspondence, and 
she ts willing for 4 consideration to serve 
in that capacity. She asserts her belief 
that she can send you something interest- 
ing. 

By way of omnphasis she encloses eigh- 
teen pages of foolscap on the last year’s 
suinmer session of the School of Christian 
Philosophy, intimating that she will accept 
your usual terms for it, and when yon, © 
bard-hearted editor, write across the lett- 
hand corner of the first page the terse little 
legend “unavailable,’’ she doubtless 16 
gisters you in her memory as an enemy of 
rising talent and newspaper prosperity. 

Now the 
ways to be put down, and perhaps the 
editor has «a pang of conscience afterwards, 
though he knows her work was not up to 
the mark, but the compensation lies here, 
Genuine talent, like 
tinguished, I[t cuts 
inakes its own way, while obstacios are its 
discipline. 

It is, therelore, not of this firstand finest 
organization that we here write, It is of 
the multitude of aspiring young women 
who, with faith in their aspiratigns, can 
realiz6 « higher life than the material and 
mechanical, Someof the rarest natnres are 
of this type 

Not great wor greatly gifted, but with 
that susceptibility 
power of delicate appreciation which ranks 
next to the creative abilily -whiie thisty pe 
of women are not of the heroic order, not 
of the stuff of which the poets, the novel 
iste, the reformers, are toade, they have 
yet that gift of interpretation 
which should b6 cherished sod developed, 
rather than repressed with the feeling that 
for its de- 


amateur coutributor is not al- 


truth, cannot be ox 
its own channels and 


to limpresstons and 


beautiful 


there is no outiook, no RCO DO, 


velopment. For to her who is fitted to un- 
cdertake any 


suddenly and surely. 


work the opportunity comes 


a 

‘Wn ScKIMPLE Halil the tnayonate lo 
ihe rising young iawyer, “IT want to make 
use of your Valuable ser vices,”’ 

“Very well, sir,” said Serimp!s6, as he 
gasped at the joyous prospect of a first 
brief: ‘‘whatcan 1 du for y ? 

“A Drm wil h npetes with my house 
répiled 6 magnate, friiy | t 
oF 4 “a lau ayo aun 4 ne A 
war) t A ll vet them + yayve ‘ ax 


their attorney 


Bric-a-Brac. 


Hakr.—Two Frenchmen have invented 
a new kind of barp, made entirely 
ot wood, Instead of strings the inventors 


use atrips of American fir. The sound is 
produced, asin the ordinary barp, by the 
contact of the fingers: but the players 
wear leather gloves covered with rosin. 
The tone of the instrument is of remark- 
able purity. 

No Mork INDIARUBRER —Owing partly 
to the great demand for it, and partly to 
the crude and wasteful methods of obtain- 
ing it, it in anid that the trees from which 
the best indiarubber is got are gradually 
dying off. Although excellent processes 
have been invented for extracting the 
juice, they have not come into general 
use. Nor as trees perished have others 
been planted to take their places, The re- 
sult, therefore, is that unless Instant steps 
are taken to preserve the remaining 
forests and replant on a wide scale, the 
best Brazilian rubber will cease to exiat, 
for commercial purposes at least, 

Mvucu Apo Arnour Noruing,.—Mr, Le 
Fanu tells an amusing story of a man 
who was knocked down by the buffer of 
an engine that was shunting some wagons 
near the station of Bray, in Ireland. It 
was found that the man was the worre for 
drink, but, In spite of his folly, he was 
only very slightly hurt, being stunned for 
afew minutes, Some porters ran to his 
help, and one of them oried, “Bring him 
to the station at once.”’ In his dazed state 
the man thought they meant the police 
station, and asked why they wanted to 
take him there, “You know who | am,” 
he said; “and if I’ve done any harm to 
your machine, sure I’m able to pay for 
it.°” 

AN Hernow Litti® Boy.—It Is nice to 
think that heroisin knows neither race, 
clime, nor age, Naturally, however, it 
seldom bappens that very young children 
can display what may be called heroism; 
but cases do occur, Here is one which 
is none the lows ploasing that the subject 
of it was a wee French laddie named 
Rodolphe Burgues, seven years old, Lit- 
tle Rodolphe saw achild fall into an arti- 
ficial lake at St. Beziers, in the South of 
France. Plunging into the water without 
hesitation, he went to the help of the 
bairn, getting nearly drowned himself 
while saving the child. The case, which 
excited yreat interest at the thne, was re- 
ported in the French Journal Officiel, and 
the sinall bero recelved honorable men- 
tion for his act of courage and devotion, 


Roaming INDIANS OF Bontyvia.—In the 
country of Bolivia, in South America, the 
pative Indians are still to be found in 
groat numbers. They are either miners— 
for the land i4 rich in mineralsa—or else 
they are wanderers, unable to settle down 
to any sloady occupation, Amongst these 
roamers the Quichusas are porhaps the 
most restiow, They find it easy to flit 
from spot to spot in the fertile districts, 
nor it is hard tor to tind food and 
shelter as they go. Their only trouble ia 
lo procure water, at tines, for which pur- 
pose they all of them carry big earthen- 
ware jars, which are filled with the pre- 
clous liquid whenever they begin a journey 
and filled again when they reach a «pring, 
They are well clothed, 
in #pite of the fact that their country is a 
the highlands there ins 
severe frostof nights, and wariunth 
to dwellers 


them 


or river, or lake, 


hot one. For in 
often 
then as it is 


in as grateful 


within the Aretic circle, 

A WatkKk Sitpok.—In Perak, a State in 
the Slraita Settionwents, the Malays have 
one fori Ol amusenent which ls probably 
not anywhere else in the 
wide world, ‘There is ® bhugegranite slope 
in the course of «# mountain river, down 
the water trickles about two inches 


to be enjoyed 


whicl 
deep, the uiain «treat having carved out 
by the side of the boulder, This 
rock, the face of which has been rendered 
as smi00lh 44 glass by the constant flow of 
the hundreds of years, the 
Malays—inen, women and children—have 
turned into” toboggan. Cilui’ ‘ng to the 
top of the rock, they wit in the shallow 
water with their feet straight out and a 
hand on 6ach side tor steering, 


a bed 


water during 


and then 


Klidé down the sixty feet into # pool of 
wator This is a favorite sport on sunny 
mornings, as many an two hundred folk 


being engaged at @ tine, and «liding so 
quickly one aft another, or forming 
rows of two, tour, and even 6ight persons 
that they t i? & Confused 
mass {f acres res Chere is 
ange 7 » 
yw yiae anta “4 
¢ y Kua ” “ 
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AT A DANCE, 


wate 
4 * ft m ahve 
. I f t trv her 
I t the trict t mnie ee 
| ter a If Cheat te «he 
o me tamt bee site nneyed with roe, 
It - ‘ t tte walk iby ther 
1 we le ' “ t te ahie; 
lw ! Ie { ter try tier 
¥ wate 
bisat tat " eyonda doubt, 
l’'we lown as 'freckios, sandy 
1 weenele f ive find me out, 
That te the tom Ik yond a doubt 
He has forgot TPli go without, 
He couldn tdaoce bie legs are bandy 
Thatia the man, beyond a doubt, 
Dvewothion down a8 “frecklos, aandy, 


—_ ae —- 


IN SILKEN CHAINS 


HY THE AtLTHOnR OF “FROM GizroM TO 
SUNT,’ RTO, 
CHAPTER XXXVIOTE, 


ATMGk was back in less time than the 
\} allotted Ove minutes; but, short «as 
Mr. Lavi 


cab wailing at the coor, 


A waa tlie time had « han 


moot 
‘You see itnow, Miss Gordon 7" he said, 

we they drove away 

“Tt meen too wonderful, loo good, to be 


true'’ Madge murmured, “If itis Mary 
Marshall, «he will be able to) point out 
whichis Lord Norman; she will be—oh, if 


the horse would only go faster!’ 

“Hebhas nearly run two porsons 
alroady, Mr. Lavi, with a simile 
“Yose, Mary Marshall bas come to Kogland 
in the hope ot foding her seam pofa lover, 
and when ahe lard Norman in the 
doubt at onee more mistook bin 


over 


wail 


“aw 


atiudio ne 


for thetan who bad deserted her. But 
only for a taoment, of course, All our 
hep remt in lier I wish vou could have 


seived ber and held on to her till | turned 
up this morning, he added, with a sigh 
Dest weer: tii stipiies 


Mr. Lavi 
aprang Out and rang the rickety bell, and 


They reached Lant street, and 


a sipabod woman with «a black eye 
abaftle > down the stairs, sereeching at a 
eoupleof dirty children who were sliding 
down the balusters 

Mr. Leviraised his hatas if she were a 
duchess 

‘Can | see Misa Misa’ he turned to 
Madge asi! he lad forgotten the name-—— 
“To inean the young person, the artist's 
model. Mary Marshall is her name, isn’t 
it ?”’ 

Phe woman, with her hand up to ber 


Diack eye ina vain attempt to conceal it, 


shook her head 


“There ain't no Mary Marshall here,’’ 
ain't hartist’s 
‘she added, staring over 
Madge. “And if 

ve brought, we don’t want 
iUs hinvitations to a tea meet- 


we don't to go toany; we like 


she smi and there no 


mode net now 
Mr 


itm Uri 


lavi's shoulder at 
ts ve 
@in; ana if 
lig wart 
fea al bioine 


Mr. 
visi- 


“Quite right, nia’ann; so do —,’? said 
not district 
tors; and weonly want to see this young 


Lavi sweetly Weare 


person on a« matter of business,” 


Phe wonumn sniffed, 

“Then you ve come too late, If you mean 
the youl Wotan as used to sit to stone 
carvers anc lartists She left last night.” 


Madye uttered a faint ery, tut Mr. Lavi 
mtill uu ml sweetly on 

l ‘ ‘ “t what l ox pected,” he sald 

telat A. ihe sane tine producing, ap- 


parently from tis lefthand pocket a 
brtwht ba ft sovercien, and Slipping tt coax. 
Tae * wolnsn's exceedingly 
dirty Qraigers (an you tell us where she 
lines 

‘N “" ewoman, evidently moll 
fhe t ' Which disappeared as 
julckiva fboeen produced, “No, 1 
ral tC She cane tn jate last night, paid up 
her ret the end the week, and went 
om witt 4 Ww !‘cepling a curt pood- 
tive 

Tust ad Mr. Levi, eheerfully. 
( ld y ‘ ssee her room ?’ ; 

We @ Wotnis hesitated. “It ain't 
ust TP sUt pose she’s been up to some 
tt vw. and y ire an cletactivea,’’ 

lamithey he lady's long-lost brother,”’ 
maid Mr. Lay t wily “Her long-lost 
bret r, and ery, Very anxious to 
fine er ana ‘Lore ber t her many 
: *" 5 ¢ ‘ “ 

t sl f-sovereign 
a ‘ ~ 1 thie 
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are all brothers, You hear that in church 
every Sunday.” 

The room was an attic. Small 
gloomy enough, but scrupulously clean. 

“Did my sister take a trunk, portmnan 
teau? he asked, his keen eyes searching 
the room, 

“Trunk. No!" said the woman, with 
kurprise atand contempt for such @ (ques 
tion, “She just did her things up in an 
apron, a8 everyone does,” 

“Exactly,” said Mr. Levi. As he spoke 
he stooped and picked up an old news- 
paper which was lying on the floor, as if it 
had been dropped and forgotten in the 
hurry of packing. “Thank you very 
much, ma'am, It has been a great com- 
fort to ine to see where my poor sister 
lam eure you must have done all 
you could for her.” 

“1've been a mother to her!’ the woman 
broke in eagerly. “Many’s the time l've 
given her a pinch o’ tea or ‘arf o’ bread, 
And if she’s going to turn out a grand 
Jady, and come into money, I hope she, or 
remember # 


and 


lived, 


them as belongs to her, will 
poor widow.” 

Kut Mr, Levi evidently considered the 
ball sovereign suflicient, for with a gentle 
smile he wished the woman good-day, and 
gol Madge into the cab again. 

The tears of disappointinent were in her 
ey en. 

“Oh, what shall we do?” she murmured, 
‘We shall never tind her, 
it was not Mary Marshall after all.’’ 

Mr. Lavi looked up from the newspaper 
which tinfolded and been study- 
bay. 

“Oh, it WAH 
said, cheerfully, ‘This is an 
lian paper,.’’ 

He beld it out with his finger 
& paragraph. 

“}lere in the advertisement offering the 
reward for the arrest of Harold Thane,” 

Madge uttered a faintery. 


Bul, perhaps, 


he had 


Mary Marshall,’’ he 


old Austra 


yon, 


indicating 


“And do you think you will tind her? 
It seers tin possible,” 

“) think you will find ber,’ said Mr, 
Levi,with a slight emphasis on the “you.” 

“IT?” excinimed Madge, opening her 
lovely eyes upon him. 

He nodded cheerfully. 

“Mise Gordon, you must go down to 
Chesney, and you must go at once, ‘The 


Mr. Gordon good, and” 
“will 


change will do 
his voice grew soft and cheery 
you good, for it is not very far from Dex 
mouth, where a certain young gentleman 
lies in jail.” 

Madge colored and trembled. 

“But Mary Marshall ?” she faltered. 

“Will go to Chesney also,’’ said Mr. 
Lavi, with bland confidence. ‘You must 
play amateur detective, Miss Cordon, It 
is not this kind of work which comands 
itself to you; but I've an idéa that you 
can't object todo anything that will help 
Lord Norman. Am I right?” 

Madge turned her eyes upon his, 

“Tell me what to do!" she breathed. 
Watch for Mary Mar- 
shall’s appearance, and wire to me when 
you have found her,’ he said instantly. 
Then grew grave, 
Marshall's e, idence, and 
Norman’s safety hangs.’’ 

The next day Madge and Gordon 
started for Chesney, the old offering 
no opposition to the journey; indeed, when 
he was told their bright 
ened up considerably, and at once sel to 
work to gather up his) beloved 


do 


‘Go to Chesney. 


his voice “On Mary 


hers alone, Lord 


Mr. 

tian 
destination he 
notes and 
speciinens, 

Mr. ‘ierard accompanied them, and bay 
ing seen them installed in lodgings in oa 
cottage just outside the village, returned, 
at Madge's earnest entreaty, 

“You must 
more of your 


to lown, 


not -tnusl nol waste any 


precious Gine onus,” she 
murtnured, as he held ber hand. “When 
I think of wall kindness, your grood- 


ness, uly heart overflows with gratitude” 


your 


And her eyes overflowed, too, as she 
Bpoke, 
The seulptor grunted and turned bis 


head away, a8 his strong band closed over 
her small one, 
“Kindness, 

said gruttly, but rather 
like levi, interested in 

all. Lesides, it's pure selfishness. 
cotiny knifein that impostor of a fellow 
because he sent for me, agit | were a street 


he 

“Tm 
that’s 
I've 


goodness; nonsense,’’ 
huskily. 


‘the case;’ 


acrobat, and am just thirsting for my re- 
venge. Do you see?’ 
But Madge, as she looked up at him, 


saW tnore than that in the large deep eyes, 


and with a sigh timidly bent and touched 


his hand with 


her soft arin lips 

To return to Harold bane When he 
he rt ne wit Lady | 

“ saw Ss “a bh 
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the ladies in the carriage and promised to 
drive after them, joined him. 

‘Well ?’’ said Silas, breathlessly. 

“Committed for trial!’ said Thane in 4 
whisper, and with a smile. 

Silas’ small eyes gleamed 
pant satisfaction. 

“Committed for triai!l’’ he breathed. 
“Curse him! We'll give hits seven years 
before we've done with him, eb, Lord 
Lechmere ?”’ 

Thane nodded, but gloomily, and Silas 
scanned him with almost fierce scrutiny. 


with malig 


“You look as if you'd been committed 
yourself instead of bim,’ he said, balf 
contemptuously, ‘What's the matter? 


Why don’t you pull yourself! together— 
drink, or do something ?”’ 

Thane scowled at bim resentfully. 

“You wouldn't look particularly cheer- 
ful if you'd just come from the bands of 
Lazarus Lavi,” he said between his teeth, 

idilas started slightly. 

“What? Levi! He's got Levi! How 
did he manage that?’ He was silent a 
moment, then he laughed savagely. 

“What's it matter? Ail the Levis in 
the world can’t save him. My evidence 
alone Will smmash bim, Keep thatin your 
mind, my lord.’’ He looked towards the 
prison with a ferocious light in bis basl- 
lisk eyes. “He'll never leave that 
till my 
isn’t Silas Fletcher, You needn't be anx. 
ious about the resull, And for heaven’s 
sake yet rid of that hang-dog face. You 
were full of bounce when you’d vot it all 
your way. Show some aspirit now 
the tight’s commeuced,” 

Thane swore an oath between 

“T must have lost all gritif J 
turing by such as you, Mr, Fietcher,’’ he 
suid savagely. “You play your partin 
the game, and let me alone to play mine.” 

Kut Silas’ exhortation fruit, 
“Lord WAS never in 
form than he was tliat night with 
man he loved seated aext 


prison 


he goes oul a convict, or name 


own 


hiss teeth. 


need leec- 


bore and 


Lechmere” better 
the 
all her 
warmed him 
seli up with a bottle of champagne betore 
starting and his hand 
some face was flusioed and his eyes spark- 
ling. 

Once or twice Lady Sybil had referred to 
“that dreadiul but Thane 
laughingly declined discuss the 


wo 
filita db 
superb loveliness, lie bad 


for the Grange, 


man,’ 
to 


had 
aub- 


ject. “Poor wretch, l’u: almost inclined 
to pity bim!"’ he said, with asbrag ot the 
shoulders, ‘ Penal s6érvitude is a terrible 


thing—and there may be worse than that 
in store for him, Don’t let us talk of him 
Ido not like your sweet pure lips to be 
sulli6éd by hie name, or anything con- 
nected with this case, dearest’? And his 
voice dropped to # soft murmur, and bis 
hand ciosed on her bejeweled one with a 
PaSsSsSION ALG CATES, 

Lady Sybil returned the pressure with 
her cool, white fingers, 

“] do not pity him,’’ she said. “I think 
be deserves all the punishment he may 
get; though | think it’s very nice of you 
to tender hearted; and | fancy 
mnamima is just stricken at uy severity. 
She is to help him, too; aren’t 


be so 


inclined 
you, mamma ? 
Lady Delaumoor started 


slightly, as if 
she had only been balf listening.” 

“{—I—yes, Ll think I do pity him a lit 
tle,’’ she said, in alow voice, ‘One never 
knows what circumstances may have led 
him into crime,” 

Harold Thane drank a draught of cham. 
pagne and sighed, with bis dark eyos low- 
ered, ‘Very true, Lady he 
t help think 


Someone 


' ” 
Delamoor, 


said gravely; “and one cann 


image that there may be 


to share 
his misery Some woman who loves hitn, 


and sod still clings to iin He paused, 
She 


like 


and ginnoced sideways at Lady Sybil. 
Shrugged her 


Ivory Tra Ubier 


shoulders, gleaniiny 


eanale light 
“flow romantic 
Bald, Will A 


sentimental!’ she 
janguid “TP thought 
that people of this class always deserted 
each other when they were in trouble,” 


ant 
inugh, 


Thave's teeth closed over his under lip, 
“Would you desert 4 man whom you had 
loved because be happened to be—in trou- 
ble?” he asked in a very careless tone. 
Lady Delamoor bad risen as he spoke, 
butSybil paused to answer bis question, 
“T don't 
her arm to him that he might fasien one ot 
her diamond bracelets. 


know,’ she said, hoiding out 


“It all depends,’ 


“Not if you cared for bim ?’ he said, 
looking up at her with a simile that gli 
teped anxiously, and bis fingers fumbied 

nthe snap of the bracelet. 

in are Sif aid, & Vit if er 
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smiling; but with # slight thickness in his 
voice. 

She shrugged ber shoulders § indiffer- 
ently. ‘Don’t be long, I want you tosing 
to us,’”’ 

“Two minutes only, dearest,” he mur 
mured, raising ber hand to bis lips and 
kissing it passionately. ‘Il will sing to 
you all night, i! you like!’ and he echoed 
her laugh. He put the lamp that hung on 
the nail back totbe table, and drained a 
glass of Maraschino. 

“A common criminal!’ he muttered be- 
tween his teeth, ‘<iood heavens, if she 
knew the truih!” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
ki wentinto the drawing roow, with 
H the thought, “Jf she only knew the 
truth!’ still beating heavily on bis 
brain, and found Lady Sybil alone, 

She was reclining at the end of one of 
the luxurious couches near the fire, a 
screen in one white hand, the other hang. 
ing in graceful indolence at her side. The 
light from the shaded candies fell softly 
on the delicate fairness of her skin, and 
gave an altogether jubilant warmth to her 
ey 6s. 

She made an exquisite picture, which 
would bave appealed to the senses of any 
man; it made the heart of this man who 
loved her throb and acho, 

He crossed the roonui and bent over her 
and touched her golden hair with bis lips 

-touched it lightly, almost fearfully, for 
he kuew that she did not welcome any 
caress that disturbed a single hair or rib- 
bon, 

“Mannie bas 4 beadachs, and has gone 
to lie down for & few ” she said. 
“She seems lo have been very mnuch upset 
by the scene in Court to-day. I’m: sure ] 
why. would have 
thought she would have been giad thatthe 
inal was caught and going to be pun- 
ished f”? 

“Don’t talk about it,’ 

“Well, go 


s 


minutes, 


don't know One 


he said. 
lor 
torted, with a slight yawn, 

He went to plano and sang —sang 
with w# intensity aud a com- 
pletenoss of expression which would bave 
fiiled a musician with delight. 

It was a love song, whose rather ove 
aweet words he mac? sound reasona 
and excusable. It touched even Las 
Sytil; but only slightly. 

“How beauiifully you sang tbat!’ she 
said. ‘Sing again.’”’ 

tie chose another song this time, a plain- 
tive melody which suited his fine tenor 
voice and his mood to perfection, 

“J declare you almost make ime cry,’’ 
Lady Sybil said, with a faint laugh. 

“Come nearer,” he said, in a low voice, 
“Come and sit in this chair.”” And he 
pointed to a low divan close to the piano. 

She rose languidly and sank into the 
seat, and he sang with his eyes dwelling 


abd sing ine,”’ she re 
thie 


passionate 


on hers, 

She would have been less than woman 
to bave resisted his voice, the passionate 
appeal of his eyes; and when he put out 
his hand at the end of the last verse, which 
died away in lingering softness, she wok 
it end jaid it against her cheek. 

He was on bis knees beside her in an in 
stant, his hands clasping hers, 

“You love me, Sybil!’ be murmured 
with intensely. 
“You really loveme!l Itis not a passing 
fancy, but real love which will last—which 
would eudure in spite of all obstacles! Tell 
me, Sybil?” 


Pas1ON8l6 GAN esLOass, 


“Of course llove vou!” 


she said, resign- 
lug herself to Lis euibrace “You ought 
Way should | say so if 1 
And why do you ask me ?”’ 


to Know that, 
did now? 
“Quly for the plegsure—the delight o! 
hearing you conless it, he said. 
“} like to think, when I am alone, that 
you lov with ail your heart—that, 
come What might, you would still cleave 
to ie -for better and for worse,’’ 
She laughed sotiiv. 
in (ie marriage service,”’ 


dearest!’ 


Ime 


“That's sbe 
Bald. 

‘Yes!’ he whispered, 
that soon, Sybil! Say it sbail be soon! 
For better or for worse?) Do you remem 
ber what 1 asked you just now in the din- 
ing-room ?” 

“What was 1t?’’ she said. 

tie iooked al her as if his life depended 
on her answer, 


“We shall hear 


“lTasked youif you were one of those 
women who would stil! love a uan and 
cling to bim, though he was in troubie 
ind—and danger. Y« would not answer 
' then. Do so now Would you cieave 

! S 6d unwor 
a 
= . . " 





“Ot course I would!’ sbe saidin her soit 
languorous voice. ‘I have said so before. 
You know I weuld! Ob! I should be quite 
a heroine and stand by you though ali the 
world was against you! 

He drew a long breath, then kissed her 
on the lips with passionate gratitude. 

“J know it!’ he murmured. “I never 
doubted it! My dearest, my queen of wo- 
men !”’ 

Then, asif the strain had been almost 
more than he could bear, he rose and 
looked at his watch. 

“[ must go, Sybil,’’ he said hoarsely. 
*‘Remember, for better or for worse !’’ 

“T will remember!’ she responded, put- 
ting ber white arm around his neck, and 
laughing softly. ‘For better or for worse! 
Only try me!” 

Instead of ringing for his horse to be 
brought around— he had ridden over—he 
left the room and went to the stables for it 

Sybil’s words had filled him with a wild 
happiness and senses of security. He felt 
as if he could face the world; ne felt as the 
old Harold Thane, the bushranger, used to 
teel before luxury and dissipation had 
overtaken hiw; and he sang to himevelf as 
he tossed the groom « coin and sprang 
into the saddle. 

He feit so sure of her that he could afford 
to defy Fate, But there would be no 
‘‘worse,’’ he told bimiselt, 

Silas Fletcher and his evidence 
niust convict Lord Forman, who would 
hy sont to penal servitude for life, and 
leave Lhe scene clear for ever. 

Yea, the deuce was fighting for bim, and 
be must win. 

A crescent moon was shining between 
the slowly sinking clouds as he rode down 
the Grange avenue, and the beauty of the 
night stole over bim insensibly, snd 
added to bis feeling of security and satis- 
faction. 

He lett theavenue and, still humming 
the refrain of the love song which had 
moved even Lady Sybil, he turned down 
the road to the Chase, 

Every now and then the moon obscured, 
but the horse knew every inch of the road, 
and his rider let him go his own pace, 

Suddenly, in one of thos, periods of 
darkness, the horse started and shied, and 
Thane woke from his délicious reverieand 
kicked the horse with bis heel angrily; for 
it is not pleasant to be suddenly startled 
out of a pleasant drearn. 

“W hat’s the matter, you fool ?”’ he said, 
“What are you frightened at ?’”’ 

But neither the words nor the sharp kick 
reassured the horse, and he shied again. 

Thane raised bis whip and struck it 
savagely. As he did so the moon cleared, 
and a figure cameé out from the shadow 
and siood almost in front of ihe horse, 

It was a woman; but Thane could dis 
tinguish nothing more than her sex, for 
the light was behind her, and the sbawl 
she wore almost concealed ber Tace. 

“Look ov t!” he cried angrily. “Get out 
of the way, wy good woman, or we shall 
ba over you.” 


own 


Sut instead of retreating she put out her 
hand, Caught the bridle, and dropping ber 
shawl raised ber tace to his. 

“Harold, Harry!’ she excisined, 

At the sound of her voice Tiane swayed 
in the saddle, then leant forward and 
glared at her, his facé showing white and 
startled in the moonlight. 

‘Harry !’ she said, tremblingly, ‘Don’t 
you know me?” 

The question brought his scattered 
senses back again. He bit his lip, and sat 
bolt upright on the saddle, 


“No, 1 don’t,’’ he said, roughly. ‘You 
4r6 inaking @ mistake, my good woman. 
You také m6 tor someone cise,”’ 

She sighed bitterly, and looked up at 


hing with reproachful eyes. 


“Ob, Harry, look at me!’ She turned 


her face to the moor light. “You know 
menow! I am Mary!’ 
He looked down at her with # con- 


lemptuous sneer on his ehaking lips. “I 
don’t know you,’’ he said. “I know no- 
body of the name of Mary. I teil you, 
you are making a mistake. Look here; if 
(his is @ plant—if you’ve got a confeder- 
4t6 Wailing bebind the bushes to comeé out 
4nd hélp you rob mse, you are going the 
wrong way to work. Lat go my bridie, 
do you hear!’ And iié raised bis whip as 
! to strike her hand 

She did not move, and he let the whip 
fall on bis knee. , 


“Oh, Harry, Harry!’ she cried bitterly. 


How can you lieto meso! Itca 1 be 
‘hat you don’t know meé, that you bave 
forgotten mime! (Look at ine again -? 

She drew closer othat her face nie 

ened his aru. 
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saint “i don't know whom you mistake 
mé for, and I don’tcare. Just let go my 
borse, and allow me to ride ou, my good 
wowan.”’ 

Her face hardened suddenly, she dropped 
the bridle and drawing herself up to her 
full beight, pointed with ail an injured 
woman’s outraged dignity. 

“Go, then!’ she said. 
peril!’ 

He gathered the reins together and 
seeped about to fly; then, as if something 
held him against bis will, he checked his 
horse, and looking straight in front of 
bim said in a constrained voice 

“Who do you take me for?” 

She looked at him, and her tace softened 
again. 

“Ah, Harry, I thought you would not 
leavetne! You know that | know who 
youare, The Harold Thane who once— 
once loved me, and swore to love me al- 
ways. The Harold Thane who—who de- 
serted me—” 

“You makes mistake,” hesaid hoarsely. 
“If you mean Harold Thane, the bush 
ranger, he is in Dexmouth Gaol there,” 
and he jerked bis whip behind bis shoul- 
der. “The seoundrel is caught at last, 
and lies there awaiting histrial. I should 
alivise you to go to Dexmouth Gaol, if 
you want to see him. | am Lord Norman 
Lechmere, my good woman.” 

She drew nearer to him, and laid her 
hand upon bis arm, 

“It is of no use, Harry!’ she said, al- 
most piiyingly. “Itis only natural that 
you should lie to mé, that you should try 
and deceive me: but indeed, indeed, it is 

iknowall I know that it is 
Lord Lechmere, Whom | saw in the bush, 
and whom [ mistook for you, that is in 
prison, an thatitis you, Harold Thane, 
my Harry, who are here. I learnt the 
whole story last nigot from the girl Lord 
Norman ioves. It is of no use, Harry! 
Kor your own saké give up lying to me, 
and listen to u6.”’ 

He bit his lips fiercely, staring straight 
in frontof him; then he laughed an un- 
easy braggart laugh. 


“Go, at your 


of no use. 


“You're one too many for me, Mary!’ | 


he said. “I'll own up. After ail, it was 


rather too thin my hoping to deceive you. | 


I only did it for # spree bal! the time! 
But what the deuce brings you here?” 
She sighed. 
“The deuce, and 
brought me neer you, Harry,’’ she said 


sorrowfully. “But this time your good angel | 


it you have not driven it away forever 
has as much to do with it as the deuce. I 
have come to #ave you.” 

“To save me!” he echoed. 

“Yos,”’ she said in a low voice, full of 
weariness and pain, ‘I have come to save 
you; for—for the sake of the love I once 
bore you, thé love which, alas, aias! still 
beats in iny heart for you. Harry, you 
are in terrible danger. You must fly—fly 
at once.”’ 

He looked at her wilh a sneer. 

“That's no news,” be said. “It isn’t the 
first time I’ve been ina hoicomer. But 
you've made a tnistake this tine. I’in all 
right!’ 

“No! You think you will succeed in 
ousting Lord whose name you 
have stolen.’ 

“You don’t mines matters,’ he said be- 


Norman, 


tween bis leeth. 

“No, Harry, the time bas passed for tbat 
{ know what you are, and all you have 
done And a#till there is that in miy heart 
which prooipts tué lo come to your aid. A 
woman’ love dies hard—some women’s 
Thank your 
mine is of that kind !’’ 

He shouted down at ber. 
he sali roughly ; “you say you Know all?’ 
“she told me enough to 


never. (sod, Harry, that 


Speak out!’ 


“You,” she sald 
show me toast you will not sucesed in tis 

this scheme of yours, that you will net 
escape punishment if you try tocarry it 
through. Listen to me, Harry. I bave 
not one reproach for you. I ask you 
for nothing; | will not even ask you lo 
keep your cath to 116, [At it ali go—all 
that is now past apd done with between 
us: but for the V6 YOU ONC Dore Ine, 
6 save you.” 
i tust know that 


listen to luse, aed if 


Tf you know a y 


Vin quite safe, that Io und to win,” he 
sald moods yidence ison my 
side 
“No,” tbe br ‘ 4 rw voice, “on 
mine!" 
fie started awit she haa struck iim, re 
jtled, ever 7) 4 saddle, and hie face 
weal “i ewith! 
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“Not turn traitor, Harry,’’ she said. 
“But I must speak the truth. Even the 
old love I once bore for you would not tn- 
duce me to ruin an innocent man—the 
man who saved your life, the man whose 
name and money and place in tae world 
you bave stolen.” 

He swore an awful oath. 

“By heavens !’’ he hissed. “Why don’t 
you go to him straight away! It's bim 
you love, not me, you—you Judas!" 

Her pale tace flushed with shame 
shame for him, not herself. 

“God forgive you, Harry!’ she panted. 
“Should I have followed you across the 
seas, Should | have starved for your sake, 
tramped all these weary miles for your 


_ sake, if my tiret, my only thought, were 


not for you?" 

She covered her face with her hands, 
and a dry sob shook her. 

He looked down at her, gnawing at his 
finger- nails, 

“Don’t you see, Harry,”’ she said, after 
she had mastered her tears, “that sooner 
or later they will track me, and find me; 
that they will put me in the witness-box, 
and that, whether I will or not, they will 
compe! me to speak the truth,’ 

He force a sinile, forced the anger and 
sullen ferocity out of bis face, and got off 
his horse, 

“You're right, Mary,’’ he said, more 
gently than he had as yet spoken. “You 
always had the brains. Come into the 
shadow, and let us talk it over, and nee 
what can be done,’’ 

He led the horse into a small plantation 
besiae the road, bolding Mary by the arm. 

“That's better,’? be said. “Now then, 
old girl, give me « kiss,’’ 

She shook her head, though her eyes 


| were raised to his face for a moment wist- 


only the deuce, ever | 


| this plan of yours, 
away?’ 


fully. 

“Tell me your plana,’’ he said, affecting 
not to notice her refusal of bis caress, ‘bor 
of course, wounan like, you've got plans.” 

“Yos,’’ she said. “I have thought it all 
out. Harry, you must fly at once. There's 
plenty of tine before the trial. Ilaave 
England, and go to some country——”’ 

They were almost the same words she 
had spoken to Lord Norman when she 
mistook him for Thane, and as she spoke 
them they recalled the scene in the bush, 
and she swept and broke out with # sob 
“Oh, Harry, if you had but taken the ad- 
vice he gave you--for | know he would 
have helped you—if you had but turned 
to honest courses and been true to me.’’ 
Her voice faltered and failed, “But it is 
of no use to go back to the past,” 

“No,” he said, impationtly. “Tell me 
You advise me to get 


“Yous,’’ she said. ‘Go at once—at once!’ 

“And leave hin—curse hitn—to win the 
day and crow over me!” he muttered. 

“Leave Lord Norman to recover his 
own,” she said, firmly. “Harry, can you 
hesitate? Don't, for your own sake! Oh, 
I beg, | implore you!” 

“Hush !’’ he said, buskily, and glancing 
tothe right and left ol him. He stood 
gnawing at his finger nails for a moment 
or two, bis brain hard at work, bis dark 
shifting eyes glancing first at her and then 
at the ground restiossly; then he said 

“You're right. The game's up, | see. 
Vilmake a bell for it And —-and you; 
what ao you mean to do?” 

She ahook her head and sighed wearily. 
“— don’t know. It doesn’t inatter,”’ 

“Oh, come, you know!’ he said, and he 
put bis arm around ber; but as be did #o 
his eves turned away from her face with a 
¥ “You and I 
You taust Ko 


look of hate and loathing. 
are in the same boat, Mary. 
with me!’ 

A thrill rao through her at the taise 
words—oh, wouwan’s love!—and against 
her will, she drew closer to him, 

“Do—do you mean it, Harry?’ she asked, 

“Of course | do!” he said. “You must 
think I'm a regular brute and beast, afler 
the way I've behaved to you—why I have 
not even akkeu you how you'vé got on all 
the time since we've been parted. bul, 
never mind, there will be plenty of tine to 

Yeu, we'll skedaddle 
ife kissed her, and #h6é 


tell me all about it. 
together, Mary.’’ 
looked up at bins through @ mist of toarn, 

“Ob, Harry! Harry!’ sh6 murmured, 
“Will you let mécome? Will you really? 
J—I love you, Harry! Ob, | can’t belp itt!’ 
4nd with an instinctive conviction of her 
own folly she tried to draw away from 
him; but be heid her. 

‘Of course you do, and s0--#80 do I love 


you,’’ he said. 


“Why it seems just like 


old tives, when we were courting over 


there in the Old nan’ s station 1 wl py pre rees 
your father's dead, Mary 
Y oe mii oOvbbed > 
IK BPpOak the past Al siry @ 
get it, Harry 
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“With all my heart,” be said, “Rat 
about our plans. What's in your heal, 
Mary? Let's have it.” 

“Leave itall to me, Harry,” she said with 
a smile, “Tl mean to make termes with 
them.” 

“Terms 7" be repeated with a frown. 

“You,’’ she said, smilingly sadly. “I am 
going to write outa full account of the 
tne— —" 

“Tinposture,’’ he said with a hard laugh. 
“Don’t minee itr’ 

“And—and give it to them on condition 
of letting you off,” 

“Il see,” he said after a moment's pause. 
“That sounds all right; and seeing the 
trouble they'd have, without your evi- 
dence, in proving him to be Lord Norman, 
I should think they’d be glad to come to 
your terms. And when you are going to 
do it, Mary?” 

“At once,” she said, eagerly. ‘You shall 
go tlo-morrow-—to-morrow morning, and I 
will write to them and make the bargain. 
He—Lord Norman—will not refuse me. 
He—he has «a tender heart "’ 

Thane ground his teeth. 

‘Curse him!’ he muttered, savagely. 

He took a step or two away from her, his 
brows working, his lips tightly coue 
pressed; then he came back, 

“Look here, Mary,"’ he said, “there’s no 
hurry foraday. Get that paper—contes- 
sion, or whatever you call it--and bring it 
here to morrow night at this time, It's 
No one passes this road, and 
we can xo farther into the woods, Hring 
this paper, and we can go over it together, 
and complete our plans,’ 

“Better start to-morrow, tlarry,’’ she 
pleaded anxiously, with ber hands on her 
breast. 

“No,” he said, avoiding her eyes, “You 
must come here with the papers to-mor- 
row, and we'll settlothe whole thing. You 

you don't mistrust me—eh, Mary ?"’ 

She raised her eyes and looked into bis, 
and he bore the serutiny for # second or 
two, then rendered it futile by stooping 
his head and kissing her. 

“Very well,’ she said, 


quite sale, 


“But go now, 


dear!’ 

“AIL rigpht,’’ he responded, To mor- 
row, then, at the same time! Cin. 
night.” 


And he left her, untied bis horse, and 
rode away. 

Rode away withouteven asking her what 
was to become of her till then, or where 
she was to spend the night. 

His callous indifference ought to bave 
opened ber eyes; but loveis blind, and she 
dragged hersel! wearily slong the road to 
the village, in which she had yot @ room, 
her #ad heart throbbing once again with 
hope, 

[tO BK CONTINUKD, j 
——_—Pp.e —a_—— —_— 

Ovek Votive — Porhaps perfectly frank 
people, who tell you candidly just what 
they think of you, aré nol the pieasantest 
friends in the world. Kut, on the other 
hand, If you are thrown into the company 
of an unusually polite -an over-polite 
person, you almost tmimediately distrust 
him. 

There comes to you, acting upon the ner- 
vous partof you, of which you know #o 
little, a sense of doubt, You are not averse 
to polite bearing and mannera-—-nay, you 
like them; you even tind it pleasant to re- 
ceive (Le compliments 60 readily and glib- 
ly offered to you; to #66 the amiable «mile 
to watch the bowing head; and there is 
something in the sense of reverence and 
respect a8 6xpressed = Lowarids 
which is very Mattoriny. 

Yet, in spite of itall, you are not sure of 
your companion’s honesty, 


yourself 


You »#re in- 
clined to BUR Pert that there isn something 
cyoical behind that sinile; something un- 
real in the look of regard. And you do 
not know in the least why you have it. 

At the same tine, you find it so agreesa- 
ble to be made much of, vo find your opin 
ions suddenly of valueé (or assured value) 
in the eyes of your fellow, that you iull to 
rest the spirit of doubt which rises within 
you, and you resolve to believe your new 
friend an exceedingly polished and very 
delightful man. 

>_> 
Vaint. —-A new kind of paint is anno. no 


cod, which, it is claimed, possesses in a 


pocular degree Lb6 propertios of preserviny 


meta! from rust, and is unafleeted try 


either heat orcold W hen applied to sti cert 


iron itis found that the « mling is nm af 
fected by Wartii Waller «or mtie@atii nor is 
itat all influenced by the action fu 
and alkaline liquid#, ammonia gas, | 
drochioric a ' wa and sulohuretted 
adr men was | ‘ jr wre«lie 
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foday jet us kiss and be lover 
W oihitle 

Sing, aod be glad in gladness, 
Giving no thought to time 


ife ia in golden prime 


Langh, and revel tn laughter, 
Wile bope and love rune high 

Today te the time for pleasure, 
Tomorrow we die, we dle 
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The Grey Mare. 


CHAPTER LL 
“Lhadalittic pony, they called him Dapple 
qarey 
PPLE great becchon ste od golden beneath 
| the wart: (tober sun, On w@ slight 
elevation facing the wood, bul separ- 
ated from itty «a sweep of meadow land, 
was a substantial house, balf faru, half 
manor, built of red brick, whose many 
windows caught aod reflected the rays of 
the afternoon ain until the panes seemed 
liked sheets of fire 
Standing at the door, and within the 
Virginia creepered porch, Was a young 
man. lie was gazing listlossly towards 
the right, wheré a potato harvest was be 
ing collected by about fifteen to twenty 
workers of both senon 
Khone down on quiet 


A stronger sun 
than that which 
Teviotiale had darkened a naturally pale 
akin. 

Hector Scott had passed nearly tweive of 
his thirty years in South America and, un- 
til the sudden death of his two elder broth- 
ers left him heir to the little Border estate 
of Glenimire, bad had lithe intention of 
ever again setiiiog in bis native land, 

Even now, a4 he stood apparentiy scan- 
ning with great interest his “binds,” and 
“bondagers,’’ as male and fomale fleld- 
workers are termed on the Borders, he 
warn wondering whether after all it would 
not have been wiser to have sold Glenimire 
and left to w stranger the tilling of ite fer- 
Ule acres and the fattenning of sheep and 
oxen on ite green meadows, 

The great reluctance which he had felt 
to this arose from the fact that there had 
always been a Scott of Glenmire since the 
firat of the name had won it with his 
aword from an English lord in the 
troublous Unies of the early Stuarts, 

“Yot lam likely to be the last Seott of 
Glenmire,"’ he thought; for he was wifeless 
and childless, and it seemed probable that 
ne son would after him carry on the old 


name. tleetor Seott was tall, lean and 
ninewy. 
As | mentioned above, he was about 


thirty, of a dark complexion and barsh 
and irregular Hix face, in re- 
pose, was stern and forbidding; and a cer- 
tain obstinacy, which a life whose lines 
had potlain in pleasant places, bad left 
Ith stamp both in eyes and mouth, 


features, 


Few people were more dificult to turn 
from their purpose than Hector Scott, and 
now | have frankly told the worst of him; 
for, sir Or tnadam, | atm that Lleetor Seott 
of Glenmire, who has detained you longer 
than his poor merits have given him any 
Claim to do 

In reality, the problem which was occu- 
pying my was to get 
through the aflernoon until dark, for it 
night su- 
Operations in the potato-field, 
but was doubtful bow my very efficient 
Krieve would relish iny interference, Then 
Imight ride to Stewarton. I wanted a 
check cashed, but remembered the banks 
would be closed, and contented myself 
with inwardly snathematizing early 
closing and 'Us cousequent inconveniences 
to myself. 


mind was, how I 
wasnow but three o’cloek, 1 
perintend 


Then | bethought me of an occupation at 
onee Useful and congenial, My only sur- 
viving far-off cousin, had 
promised to pay mea visit in the autumn, 


relative, «a 


She had married a Chureh of England | 
clergytnan, and was now a widow with | 


one daughter, Agnes. For this girl 1 had 
been for some tine training a little Irish 
mare, and | thought this a good opportu- 
nity to try her at « fence, a feat we had not 
yet attempted, though, like all Irish mares 
she had brought from her native land a 
character as a fencer. 

I strolled round to the stables and found 
Archie, a wooden faced individual, seated 


Upon an upturned barrow, and industri 


ously earning his wages by chewing a 
straw 

“ring apple (irey, Lb @alad and 
the horse j take her dowrt he 
Ineadow and try her at the “ ars ihe 
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mare's color was sufficiently indicated by 
her name. When she became iny property 
she was aw rough a specimen as county 
Clare held, but Scotch grooming, Scotch 
oats, and a watertight Scotch stable, nad 
worked wonders on ber outer woman, and 
as Archie led her, dancing out of the 
stable, with eye clear as a well, coat like 


| watin, | agreed with bim in the half-grudg- 





ing praise, ‘Weel, for an Irisher, ye're no’ 
half bad. Losh, Maister Archie, ye cud 
get yer twa hun’er for her ony day for the 
speering.”” 

A minute after, with a horsecloth tled 
round me, babit-wise, Dapple Grey and I 
took our way down to the meadow tn per- 
fect amity. Once there, however, we did 
not succeed in hitting it off quite so well. 
She went round the meadow willingly 
enough, first ata walk, then at a canter, 
then at a smart trot, and finally at a gallop. 
But she drew the line at the bar. 

Time after time | brought her up to it, 
only for her to swerve aside at the critical 
moment. That she sbould go over I was 
determined, and she seemed equally de- 
termined on the contrary. J am afraid we 
both began to lose our tempers in the 
atruggle for the inastery. 

At last, just aa 7 had well nigh made up 
my mind to giveup in despair, sbe can- 
tered lightly up to the bar, and I felt her 
gathering herself together preparatory to 
taking it, when a voice in my ear inade 
her, for about the hundredth time, swerve 
aside, and | turned round in a towering 
rage and faced the intruder, 

“1 bog your pardon, sir,’ he said civilly 
enough, “but | was to ask you the price of 
that mare.” 

Rage for a noment kept 
then | burst forth : 

“What the dickens,’ only it was a more 
powerful deity than the dickens whom J 
evoked. “What the dickens do you mean 
ooming here with your confounded tom- 
fool chattering 7?” 

“| am sure lam very sorry, sir,” he re- 
plied, ‘but l was event to ask the price of 
the mare, and, of course, sir, | had to do 
it.” 

Then I observed he was in a groom’s 
livery. 

“Where do you come from? 
servant are you ?’’ 

“The Abbey, sir; 1 am one of the under- 
grooms.,”’ 

“Oh, Miss Elliott's,” | said. “Then go 
back to the Abbey and tell your mistress 
to be sure a thing is in the market before 
she otters to buy it. 

The man lingered. 

“Tam afraid, sir, | 
message,’ he hinted, 

“Then,’’ I returned, irritated still, “Mise 
Elliott will know better than to provoke 
such aone. Well, no, stop a minute,” | 
added, ‘Tell Miss Elliott the mare is not 
for sale or I should have been most happy 
to give her the refusal of it; and now that 
you have got your answer be good enough 
to take yourself off, for | want to get ber 
over the bar while there is light to see it.’’ 

The man went off slowly, and I returned 
to my task; but either the short rest had re- 
vived Dapple Grey’s dying obstinacy, or it 
had been only a fancy that she was going 
to take the leap before—not that evening 
wasthe leap taken. | accordingly was 
obliged to return to Glenmire, inwardly 
cursing the sex to which Dapple Grey and 
Miss Elliott both belonged. 

About eight years before, Sir Car Elliott, 
the richest landed proprietor in Teviot- 
dale, had died, leaving one caughter, his 
sole heiress, who, by his death, became 
one of the richest dowered ladies in tne 
lowlands. Unlimited power, if bad for a 
man is 4 thousand times worse for a woman. 

Mis# Diana Elliott had grown up capri- 
clous, tyrannical and passionate, at least, 
sO report said. T had never seen the lady, 
except in church, where she occupied, in 
company with her retainers, about a third 
ofthe little building—where we weekly 
confessed ourselves equa's and sinners, 

From early childhood every whim had 
been gratified, and as at two-and-twenty 
her fancies took frequently a more impos- 
sible and unreasonable direction than they 
had done at five, there were often “ruc- 
tions’’ between her and those with whom 
she came in contact. Such at least was the 
commonly accepted belief in the district, 
where she was canvassed by high and 
low, 

1 bad not the honor, as I have stated, of 
the lady’s acquaintance, as there was a 
creat gulf, which was “tixed’”’ and immo 
vable, between the heiress of the Abbey 
lands and a humble bonnet laird, who, as 


me silent and 


W hose 


dare not carry that 


well a8 being a stranger, was no frequenter 


of ladies society She occasionally flashed 
iown wit a bri ant train for a few weeks 
he Abbey ithe autumn chaperoned 
Ally DY an aunt whose only uly 
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seemed w be humble acquiesce in the 
vagaries of her niece. 

Asl rode home! puzzied myself as to 
where Miss Elliott had seen the mare, for 
to the best of my knowledge she had only 
been out of the stable to the meadow, or 
along a quiet lane in the early morning. 

Then | remembered that the heech wood 
shutin the weat of the meadow, and that 
through it an alley had been cut almost up 
the windows on the east of the Abbey, and 
I rightly conjectured that from these win- 
dows Miss Elliott had seen us in the mead- 
ow below. 

Next morning about eleven we went 
down again, and at last, thanks to coaxing 
and flattery, Dappia Grey—not once or 
twice, but many times—took the bar, as 
the admiring Archie said, “like a leddy.”’ 
1 was only afraid that iny pet would for- 
get her newly-learned accomplishment, 
and kept her at it for some time. 

At last, just as we were both thoroughly 
tired, and | was turning towards hore, | 
deacried a temale figure coming down the 
beech alley. I saw she was bearing direct- 
ly for me, and thought I recognized Miss 
Elliott My first and cowardly impulse 
was to flee I felt I looked ridiculous, 
perched upon a side saddle with a horse- 
cloth tightly swayed about ny legs. But 
1 was not going to turn tail. Though my 
name was not McGregor, my foot was on 
my native and peculiar meadow. 

Miss Elliott was the intruder, not I, and 
besides, before | had quite made up my 
mind, she was in the meadow and directly 
between me and Glenmire. 

“What can she want? I thought. “I 
hove she won't frighten Dapple Grey. 
And what a fool I must look!” 

Dapple Grey would have had very bad 
taste had she been anything but charmed 
at Miss Elliot’s appearance, As she ap- 
proached I felt a growing admiration at 
hor appearance. She was not very tall, 
but, being slightly built, looked taller 
than she really was. She was neither 
dark mor fair; her hair was of the golden 
brown of February beeches; her eyes were 
of a deep hazel in the shadow, but when 
the sun lit up their depths they took onan 
almost tawny hue. Her complexion was 
what is known rather as pure than _ bril- 
liant, her nose a delicate aquiline, nostrils 


thin and tremulous, ber upper lip short, 


and a perfect mouth only spoilt by a slight 
obtrusion of the two front teeth, which yet 
gave a distinct character to the whole face. 
These observations and conclusions were 
not arrived at all at once, but were the re- 
sult of subsequent thoughts and study on 
the subject. She reminded me then, and still 
does, of some bright foreign bird, so quick 
and bright are her novements; her dress, 
too, was brighter than that which ladies 
alfect nowadays. 

‘400d morning, Mr. Scott. 
message yesterday.”’ 

I disengaged myself from inv trappings, 
and gained my feet before «nswering: 

“T bad the honor of sending an answer 
to your message yesterday,”’ 

“T did not receive what could be termed 
an answer,’ she replied haughtily. 

“Then you should choose a more trust- 
worthy messenger,’’ | replied composed ly. 

“You told him (he mare was not for sale, 
But that is no answer; everything has its 
price.”’ 

I looked at ber standing there in the first 
freshness of her youth and beauty, and 
felt struck with the incongruity of the old, 
world-wise maxim from such # inouth, as 
I replied : 

‘*] will not presume to contradict you, if 
it is your pleasure to hold that such is so, 
But you have not found out Dapple Grey’s 
price yet.”’ 

“What will you take, then ?” she asked. 
“T have taken a fancy to her, and can aftord 
to pay for my fancies.’’ 

1 began to be provoked. What was Miss 
Elliott, in the insolence of her wealth, to 
me? 

“Tt will not take a hundred guinoas for 
her.’’ 

“Rring her up to the Abbey, and 1 shall 
write you a check tor two hundred,” she 
returned com posedly. 

My anger now almost gave way to mirth. 
“When Il ssid | would not take a bun- 
dred,’ I replied at last, slowly and dis- 
tinctly, ‘pray don’t take me for a dealer 
who wishes to raise the price. I am train- 
ing the mare, as you see, for a lady, and 
having had some trouble have conceived 
an affection for her, therefore | estimate 
this feeling at soinething higher than two 
hundred guineas 

“Then do what | 


I sent youa 


wishec you to do at 


first,’’ she anewered, without the least 
change of tone: ‘‘name your own price,”’ 
| gazed ‘traight and fu Int those @yes 
‘Id tend to part wit er for an} 
thing 4 tler 


| woman, 
| ingly brought ber out, helped the groom 


Then, without the least warning, she 
lost her temper. 

‘How dare you,” she began, “refuse 
what l ask? I say I will have that mare, 
and you dare to say I shall not ?” 

I suddenly became quite cool and com- 
posed. 

‘‘Has it never been your lot to meet a 
will which can dare to thwart you?’’ I 
asked, stil! gezing steadily down into her 
eyos. 

She suddenly withdrew her gaze from 
mine, and the hot blood left cheek and 
brow in an instant She clenched her 
bands, and I saw the white, sbarp teeth 
meet on ber under lip. Something sud- 
denly prompted me to say, “I am very 
sorry that you seem to have set your heart 
on this. If you will allow me, I shall do 
my very best to find you a mare exactly 
the same. JT am sure] can do ao,” 

She deigned to vouchsafe no answer to 
this offer, and turned away without fur- 
ther greeting, leaving me highly indig- 
nant at the manner in which my small 
olive-branch bad been received. 





CHAPTER II. 

“T lent him toa lady to ride a mile away; 
She whipt him, she lashed him, she rode him 

through the mire, 

WAS sitting next morning with my 
| pipe and newspaper, when I was, in 

Scotch phraseology, informed that 
“one” wished to speak with me, This par- 
ticular unit turned out to bea very smart 
London servant, belted, booted and liver- 
ied, carrying a side-saddile and a bridle. 
He also brought Miss Elliott’s compli- 
ments, and would | be so very good as to 
lend her my grey mare, as she wished to 
ride that morning, and ber own horse had 
fallen lame. Perhaps I might have been 
ungallant enough to doubt this statement 
had I not heard of it yesterday trom 
another source. I did not wish to appear 
churlish or disobliging, but again, Miss 
Elliott was what Archie described as a 
very ‘“deevil in the saddle,” 

However, | thought it best to comply, 
thinking it as well that Dapple Grey should 
become accustomed to a lady’s hand, as 
my cousin Agnes was a very timid horse- 
Archie therefore most unwill- 


with the saddle, and sent him off with her, 
and many words of caution, of which he 
understood about one word in a hundred. 

“Gude sakes,’’ he ejaculated, as be 
watched his favorite disappear, “gin she 
comes back as she left us it’ll be a gude 
job, Losh keep’s a’, when a quean can 


| come an’ carry aff a’ before oor een. It’s 


changed time since the wimmin stopt at 
hame an minded the kye an’ sic like, 
which is wimmin’s wark a’ the warl ower. 
W hat call has the likes o’ them tae mel) 


| wi’ horses? 1 trow it wud set them better 


tae sit down, tae their seams than gang 
skelping over the kintra side, Let them 
stop at hame, till they fin’ a man that can 
be fashed wi’ their whigmeluries, A 
woman sud be like a midden, bide till 
she’s lifted.’’ 

Thus all day Archie went about bewail- 
ing like a Jew over modern Jerusalem, 
and he at last so infected me with his fear 
that, as the afternoon wore away, I be- 
came positively uneasy, though from a dif- 
ferent cause, 

Dapple Grey had, as I knew, a will of 
her own, and she was perfectly capable of 
resenting any attempt to thwart it. Sup- 
poxe she and Miss Elliot ditfered? I was 
rather doubtful which would come off vic- 
tor, or rather victrix. One thing I guessed 
there would be a pretty sbarp and a pretty 
long conflict, let the result be what it 
would. It was not until uearly three 
o'clock that the groom reappeared, leading 
the long expected Dapple Grey by the 
bridle, 

But alas, what a change was here, my 
countrymen! Jt was a very different Dap- 
ple Grey from that which, sleek asa well- 
fed tom-cat, trim and dainty as a duchess 
from her toilette, had left the stables but 
five hours ago. She was panting heavily, 
and her eye was wild and bDlood-shot. 
From pastern to hock she was one mass of 
foam, sweat and mud. At first, seriously 
alarmed for the satety of Miss Elliot, I 
hurried forward. The groom touched his 
hat in a deprecating manner. 

‘Indeed, sir, 1 am very sorry, but it was 
not my tault.” 
“Has she 

anxiously. 

“Thrown? Lord love you, sir, the horse 
is not foaled that will throw her. She is 
ali right, but I am very sorry about the 
mare,’’ 


been thrown?’ I asked 


I scanned Dapple Grey from mane to 
tail, but not to the groom would I show 
what | felt. 

‘Bring her to the stable, please,’’ I said. 














Vain wonld it be to describe Archie’s in- 
dignation when be saw the victim. He 
swore, he danced, he ejaculated, and | 
verily believe would have shed tears had 
he not forgotten how. 

“Did ony mortal man ever hear tell o’ 
the like?’ he began in a high treble, as he 
hastily unsaddiled the mare. “This comes 
o’ wimmin fowk pitting on breeks, an’ 
rinning ower the baill place like a set o’ 
drucken tinkler wives. 1’d sort the haill 
pack o’ them, gie me my way; I’d mak’ 
their shoutbers an’ a hazel rung whee: ac- 
quaint or I'd know the reason why——” 
and this decided opponent to the rights of 


women was stating his views in a still | 


broader fashion when I interrupted him. 
“Come, come, Archie, that is enough; at- 
tend to your business.” 


“Did the mare jib, or how was it?’ | | 


asked the man, who still singered. 


‘She went along beautifully, sir, antil | 
we came to the gate into Prior’s copse, and | 


Miss Elliott wished her to jump it, and the 
mare would not, and I am sure we tried 
for more than an hour, and Miss Elliott 
can’t stand opposition; you know few 
ladies can, sir, and——”’ 

“Sbe might be content with bducketing 
her own horses,’ I observed drily. 
“Well ?” 


back, and we came home by the Prior’s 
waterfall.’”’ 

“| see, a tull gallop. That's a pretty 
long ride to take a mare that is partly on 
grass. Your lady wears a spur, I see.’ 


A fresh burst of expletives, in which | 


‘gipsy,”” ‘‘queen,’’ ‘“taupy,”’ occu pied the 
position of substanti ves, burst from Archie 


and drowned the groom’s reply; not that | 


it was needed, for Dapple Grey’s side was 
ploughed to @ fearful extent. It wasacon- 
solation to know, however, that she had 
gained the day, and that, though scarred 
and wounded, the honors rested with her. 
“| still wonder she was not thrown.”’ 
“| wuss——’’ began Archie vindictively. 


“Her wrist is pretty badly sprained,” he | 


returned; ‘1 thought she would have 
fainted two or three times coming home; I 
ain off tor the doctor now.”’ 

Next morning Dapple Grey was a good 
deal better. I had really entertained grave 
fears for her wind the evening before, but 
was happy to find my alarm on this score 
was unfounded, 

About a week after, my cousin, Mrs, 
Grey; and her daughter Agnes arrived. 
Agnes was a fair red-and-white girl about 
twenty. She resembled hundreds of girls 
of her age and standing both north and 
south of the Tweed. A quantity of smooth 
yellow hair, a pretty little nose, a rose-bud 
mouth, and a pair of innocent blue eyes 
made up the face of my cousin. Agnes 
Grey. She treated me with great respect, 
and always addressed me as “Cousin Hec- 
wor.”’ I fancy that her mother would not 


have been sorry if, at this time of my story | 
I had asked Agnes to take up her residence | 


for good and all at Gienmire, and more 


than once | caught myself thinking how | 
quiet the old house would be without them | 
| edgment [ got for my courtesy. 


that winter. 
Dapple Grey had quite recovered by the 


time they arrived, but Archie insisted she | 
was not yet fit for work, so that they had | 
been with me at least ten days before he | 
reluctantly saddled her and brought her | 
to the door, where Agnes, in a dark blue | 


habit, stood looking very pretty, in a inin- 
Kled ecstacy of fear and delight. I swung 
her lightly into the saddle, thinking what 
a pleasant change from my usual silent, 
solitary rides, to have this pretty little 
chirping Sparrow twittering alongside. | 
was mounted on a great chestnut brute, 
built like his master, more for strength 
than beauty. 

We departed with many a caution from 
Archie “tae tak’ tent o’ the bonny wee 
cuttie, the wale o’ Teviotdale,’’ and with 
tmnmany injunctions from Mrs, Grey, who, 


siniling and pleased, assured us she would | 


be ‘on thorns” during our absence, we 
set out. All this time, Miss Elliott had 
inadeé no sign. 

I had never met her, walking or riding. 
I knew she was at home, because | had 
se6n herin church, where I was « most 
regular worshipper. To-day, however, 
fortune or something else was on my side. 
Agnes and I had had a very pleasant 
ride, although not a very long one, for my 
cousin was, from want of practice, scarcely 
at home yet in the saddle; when about 
three miles from home, we met Miss 
Elliott. She was walking, and as usual 
slionée. Her dress was composed of some 
dark material, all slashed and trimmed 
With deep crimson. A great bunch of! 
rimson silk gleamed at her throat, and 
Hér Dat, a large 


80d @mplLasized with a feather of 


beaver, was ornamented 


the same 


ruddy hue, 


| very dark invisible blue or green,” 
“Well, sir, as she was beaten she went | 
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Although alone, she was not unattended. 
A large St. Bernard waiked solemnly by 
her side, a golden-haired collie trotted in 
front, and two or three terriers were turn- 
ing somersaults, and biting each other’s 
ears in rare confusion round her. Her 
sudden appearance alarmed Dapple Grey; 
she began to dance sideways along the 
lane in a fashion that would soon have un- 
seated poor Agnes. I managed to get hold 
of the rein and quiet her, while Miss 
Elliott, calling her dogs together, slipped 
one white ungloved hand through the St. 
Bernard’s collar, and stood aside to let us 
pass. Not a muscle of her face relaxed, 
but I thought, and was irritated by the 


| thought, that a taint smile rippled up to 


those sad scornful eyes at Agnes’ shrill 
little cries of terror. 

“Oh, Cousin Hector,” she gasped, when 
at last we were past and in safety, “how 
dreadful that was! I thougbt I would 
bave tumbled right off! How strong and 
clever you are! Who was it? She’s 
pretty, isshe not? At least, not exactly, 
but striking looking, and odd; and what a 
Strange dress! Bright colors are not worn 
now. I heard you say to mamma you 
liked women to dress quietly. I would 
like always to wear black, 1 think, ora 
Be- 
fore I could reply to this, she broke off, 
“Oh, Cousin Hector, there is a red bow on 
the road. It is off her dress; I noticed 
there was only one at the left side and 
two at the right. Dear me, will she wiss 
it? [tis « color not easily matched, and—”’ 

“Aggie,” I interrupted, dismounting 
and picking up the bit of ribbon, “ apple 
Grey will stand now quite quietly. I think 
I had better ride back; | know the lady, 
and will give her the bow. It is Miss 
Elliott, of Abbeylands.”’ 

“Ob, I don’t mind waiting a bit. I dare- 


| #ay she would not be able to match the 
| coiors, 
| wanted to bite you.” 


But that big dog, I know he 
Assuring Agnes that ] would return in 
a moment, I turned my horse’s head and 


walked him rapidly after Miss Elliott. 


| She turned round, and a flush, which re- 


minded me of our last meeting, again 
dyed her pale face. 

“] beg your pardon,’’ 1 said, suddenly 
fesling hot and confused, “this is yours, I 
think, and I though' —”’ 


“That the loss was irreparable? Thank | 


you,”’ and I noticed for the first time that 
her arm was in a sling, and I remembered 
what her servant had told me of her 
sprained wrist. She heid the bow and 
looked rather comically at it. 

“I wish J had a pin,” she said suddenly; 
“do you think that young lady who was 
riding with you has one? I never have 
these feminine luxuries when I want 
them.” 

I was old bachelor enough to be able to 
supply ber wants without appealing to 
Agnes, 

“What! you must be rather effeminate, 
though I would not have fancied you so! 
Pins, you know, are the peculiar preroga- 
tive of our sex,’’ was the only acknowl. 


I could not forbear the retort which 
rose to my lips had I been shot for it the 
next minute. 

‘“When ladies wearspurs,” I said mildly, 
“surely men may carry pins.’ 

She paused for a minute, as though 
doubtful how she should take my speech, 


' ‘Then she laughed outright. 


“Thrust for thrust,’”’ she said; ‘pins and 
spurs are pointed weapons to fight with.” 

But I thought of Dapple Grey and would 
not laugh. 

“How grave you are,” and she suddenly 
Jaid a shapely finger on my wrist; “do 
you ever smile? That young lady must 
find you very dull company in these 
muddy lanes.” 

All the blood in my body seemed to 
leap and surge up to my brain at the 
touch of her finger, but never a muacie of 
my face quivered, | was giad to feel. 

“How am I to fasten tais bow with only 
one hand?” she said abruptly. “If you 
carry pins about with you, you should 
know how to use them.” 

I really did not know what to make of 
my companion, 48, stammering and con- 
fused, | essayed to pin the bow on the left 
sboulder of her dress. She stood quietly, 
with ber face a few iuches from mine, as 
my great awkward fingers furnbled with 
the pin. 


“Thank you,’ she said at last, ‘you 
make but an indifferent tire-woman; is 
that not the correct word ? Now good- 
bve: don’t you think,’’ as I still lingered, 
‘that Dapple (irey will have thrown that 
pretty girl? She can’t ride her a bit,” she 
added V ous 

Thus saying she waiked away and 
hastened te rejolr Agnes, whose patience 
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was well-nigh exhausted. I excused iny- 
self on the plea that I had farther to ride 
back than I had thought, that the lady 
had asked me for a pin; but neither to her, 
nor subsequentiy to her mother, did | 
mention thet ] had assisted in putting the 
pin to its destined use, 


A few days later, Agnes, her mother 


and I received an invitation to dine with | 


some people about six miles off. In town, 


people would require some inducement to | 


go #0 far on a cold autumn evening, when 


they could in all probability dine much | 


more comfortably at home; but in the 
country, where society is scarce, the dis. 
tance is thought nothing of. Both Mra 
Grey and Agnes retired a good hour to 


their toilette before I did, but I had more | 


than half-an-hour to wait until they ap 
peared. Agnes made her appearance at 
last, all fluffiness, excitement, blushes and 
sinilea, 

“How pretty you look, Aggie,”’ which 
rude compliment made her ten times 
more so as she blushed a pleased denial. 
She wasso pink, and white, and silvery 
she reminded me of a fresh, dewy little 
daisy. There was quite a large gathering 
at Myrton Place for our quiet country- 
side. There was a young minister lately 
‘placed’? in the county town, a fresh- 
colored youth, wiih very much collar 
on bis sbirt, and none on his coat; with 
him was his mother, a wall-eyed individ- 
ual, with a wonderful cap, which was the 
happy home of more tropical insects than 
are generally gathered together outside a 
glass case. There were a baronet, his wife 
and two sons, all dark, pale and silent; a 
laird with two daughters, all sanguine, 
gushing and talkative. There were our 
host and hostess, Mr. and Mrs. Macdou- 
gall, their three daughters and two sons; 
two friends of the daughters and a college 
chum of one of the sons, All these were 
assembled when we arrived, and as we 


were five minutes late, 1 was afraid that | 
I soon found out | 


we were the defaulters. 
that we were not the only delinquents, | 
was talking with a daughter of the house, 


whom it would be my privilege shortly to | 


conduct to the dining-room, when Mr, 
Macdougal said to his wife: 

‘““My dear, are you waiting for any one?”’ 

“Yes; Lady Margaret and Diana,” and 
scarcely had my heart given one bound 
when Lady Margaret and Miss Elliott 
were announced, Immediately after we 
paired off for dinner. 

(TO BR CONTINUKD., } 
a 8 

PLANTATION MELODIES.— When Dr. An- 
tonin Dvorak conceived the idew# of furn- 
ishing America with a distinctly national 
type of music he turned for his rhythmi- 
cal inspiration to the peculiar plantation 
meledies. These songs of the Southern 
negroes are folk songs in the truest sense. 
But a curious investigator, who has com- 
piled a comparative table of statistics con- 
cerning a thousand popular American 
songs, has discovered that only forty-two 
of these are negro tunes. If his selections 
have been made on a fairly scientific basis 
even this rough estimats would seem to 
shake faith in Dr. Dvorak’s choice, Ac- 
cording to this song analyst, fully 13 per 
cent. of the popular songs of the street and 
the curb are Irish. Perbaps there is more 
of the new American music to be found 
in “Are Ye There, Moriarity ?’”’ than in 
“Old Black Joe” or “Dem Golden Slip 
pers,”’ The negro meéiodies are strangely 


like the Scotch, with the same intervallic | 


peculiarities of the five-note scale and the 
‘snap’ or “catch.” As the Scotch were 
originally Irish, may it not be, after all, 
that the mingling of the Irish and negro 
melodies in American popularity proves 


Dr. Dvorak’s contention to be eminently | 


correct ? 
—_—_—_——— 

WomMEN IN FINLAND.—In Finland the 
liberal professions are nearly all open to 
women; there are women in the Senate, 
and women as magistrates, agents, bank 
clerks, and commercia! travelers; whilst 
they are employed in the postal, telegraph 
and telephone departments as largely as 
in England. In Finland they practice 
what we hardly do more than preach in 
this country, witness the way in which a 
Finnish mother lately trained her large 
family of daughters: One lo teach needle- 
work and weaving, one for farm inspector 


and veterinary surgeon, one for hotse- 
keeping, one for companion for lady, one 
for millinery, one for dressmaker, one for 
teacher, one for engraver at the Helsing 
fors mint, one for Weacber of wood engray- 
commercial 


ing, one for teacher at a 
acno00ol 
a 
“] LIKE Smart women well enough, ’ 
said Fenderson, ‘but I wouldn't are 
tmiarry a woman wi KDeWwW more thal 
“And #0, suggested Fogg 


have been forced to remain sing! 


| ficient food. 
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Scientitic and Useful, 


Inon.—Among the recent scientific agri- 
cultural suggestions is one for improving 
chalky soila, by using sulphate of iron as 
amanure, It is stated that just as a pre- 
paration of iron is prescribed to the hu- 
man subject when the blood is poor, so 
poor and barren soils may be greatly im- 
proved by sulphate of iron. 

Diskask.—To cut off the entail of con- 
stitutional disease by avoiding whatever 
tends to develop it, and cultivating what- 
ever tends to repress it, isa task worthy 
the utmost efforts of every anxious parent 
and every wisephysician, Perhaps, when 
the laws of heredity become more wisely 
understood, it will be accounted a crime 
to neglect it. 

ANOTHER KAIN PRopucER.—A rainmak- 
er in India has an apparatus, consisting of 
a rocket capable of rising to the height of 
a nile, contaiming « reservoir of ether, In 
its descent it Opens a parachute, which 
causes it to come down slowly. The ether 
is thrown out in fine spray, and Its absorp- 
tion of heat is said to lower the tem pera- 
ture about it sufficiently to condense the 
vapor and produce a limited shower, 

Poisons, —It may not be generally known 
that one of the most potent blood poisons 
isdynamite, To merely touch it with the 
hands causes violent headache; one drop 
of nitro-glycerine put the tip of the 
tongue produces excruciating agony in the 
spine, If brought in contact with a 
wound, it would prove as fatal as the bite 
of the cobra di capelio of India, or the rat- 
tailed snake of the West Indies, The 
remedy used by miners for blood poison- 
ing by dynamite is strong coffee and lime 


| Juice, 


Sugak CANK.— The refuse sticks of the 
sugar Cané can be utilized in making pa- 
per, and # contemporary ©X presses natural 
astonishment that in face of the present 
large production of sugar, Which results in 
the constant depreciation in value of this 
product, and per contra of the increasing 
use of paper, this industry has not been 
developed on a practical basis, #0 as to en- 
able the sugar planters lo get a better re- 


| turn from their plantations, The mechani- 


cal and chemical manipulation required ip 
this industry is, we believe, of the simplest 
character, which only makes its neglect 


the more remarkalh!e, 
— - ——— oe 


Farm and arden, 


CoaL Asi Ks.—The best way to dispose 
of coal ashes is to use them on the walk- 
ways and paths, They soon make « hard 
surface. For filling up of holew on the 
road they are excellent, and it will pay to 
collect them for such use, 

Bon Ks, — What to with the bones 

from fresh meat is # problem to those who 
have no mode of reducing them to « tine 
condition for the land. If the bones are 
placed In the stove and heated, #0 as to 
become brittle, they can be easily pounded, 
with converts them into excellent food for 
all kinds of poultry. 
All plants require food and 
drink. If either is lacking the plant wiil 
not thrive. land cannot produce 
good crops, because it cannot provide suf- 
W eds require water, and if 
not kept down they take from the crop, 
during when not 
abundant, the water #0 necessary for the 
success of the crop. 


do 


PLANTS. 


Poor 


SOAKOTIM molsture ja 


SPRAYINNG 
forcing a #olution of #016 substance, such 


Spraying i8 the process of 
as COpperas, SUlplale Of zine, or any Fungi- 
cide, for the prevention of diseases on 
plants or trees. A fine apray is discharged 
from the nozzle of aforce pump, Varis 
groen and water is more evenly diffused 
over plants as «a protection from insects, 
and lawns are also watered by « fine spray 
from @ sprayer. 

LaANv.—The wore land the more capital 
required tw the woul, 
The safest pian is to us6 One portion of the 
for cullival'ng the other by 
disposing of that cannot 
ad van tage. the 
farms 16 the spreading of the manure on 
too large itteing insuMecient to 
impart any susceptible benefit Wo the crop; 


successfully farin 


land «as cash 


all be used to 


ne of losses On large 


an al6a, 


but where the tnanure is concentrated 
over # #tmialier surface Lhe proportionate 
gain is much larger 
_—_— - > 
THek PRRSONAL DiscomMront and «the 


worry of a Consta! r y! and a ‘ore 


ness ¢ 
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Of Method, 

Half the success of life is owiny to the 
manner of doing small things, and most 
matters taken in detail are small enough, 
The arrangement of time, remembering 
that all of u have but 
twenty-four short 


mich and poor, 
hours im a day, is t 
very important matter, and almost all 
yreat men have been exceedingly meth 
odieal in this point 

(of the carelul measurement of time 
Kioy Alfred the 
value. and though watches have super- 
seded the old watch candle of the Anylo 


’ 


(sveat knew well the 


Saxon, thatinvention for the measure- 
ment of time shows him to have been as 
Sir Mat 
Jones left 


methodical as he was yvreat 
thew William 
rules for dividing their day 


Hale and Su 
into certain 
spaces, cach of which they devoted to 
ite particular purpose, 

But at present, business, enjoyment, 
exercise, prayor and study are by a care- 
thrust one into the 

Happily for the poor 
and the workers we have one day set 


leas veneration 
other's province, 


apart for meditation, prayer and = rest. 


It is one of the vestiges of methodical 
arrangement which we have allowed to 
remain lous, a blessed legacy left un- 
touched by our slower and healthier 
forefathers. 

Method is a word of Greek origin, and 
Means priwarily a way or path of tran- 
kit. “*From this we are to understand,’ 
says Samuel Taylor Coleridve, “that the 
first idea of method is a progressive 
transition from one step to another in 
any course, If in the right course, it 
will be the true method: if in the wrong, 
Where 
method is applied to many such) transi- 
Lioms in continuity, | 


we cannot hierine to proyress,”* 


lmplies a principle 
of unity with progression. These are 
points which we must not overlook, nor 
that other yrand declaration, that ‘All 
things about us, around us, aud within 
method.’ A 


aud so lony as we do 


us are wa chaos without 
chaos, indeed | 
not attempt lo set our ideas in order, so 
long Ww that chaos continue 

The nperlance of mectl id 


that without it, 


Is Bilt h, 
brilliant talents, the 
most subtle Hletiect, the most 1M) pas - 


mioned eloquence, and the deepest 
thought, accompanied by a certain am- 
bition and industry, are almost sure to 
be thrown away, as they were with Cole- 
ridge himeet. Lut, as an intemperate 
man is often the best exponent of the 
true beauties of Lemperance, so an im- 
methodical man has shown us, in a 
somewhat desullory, but a most convin- 
cing Manner, the value of method. 


“Order is’? undoubtedly ‘Heaven's 


first law.’ and it is alone by observing 
the true order of things that science has 
recenliy ose fairy progressed, “The 
streppth of all sciences,’ said that vreat 
man who first taught us this secret. 
copsisteth in their harmony, each sup- 
porting the other, as the strength of the 
old man’ layyot in the} and F rwere 
L mot tx rau manina fair room to 
a - } 

M I 
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corner?’ Certainly it is; for it is iess 
useful to peer and pry into one corner 
for scientific matter, than to have a gen- 
era! fair knowledye of such things as in- 
truct us in the general duties of life. 
Yet we finally set up our branching 
candlestick of knowledge by collecting 
and combining, and properly method- 
iving the things which we do know; 
then, judging by analogy, and groping, 
as it were, step by step with our ‘‘watch 
candle,’ we can at last furnish forth 
sufficient matter to set up that branch- 
ing candlestick of which Bacon speaks, 

But not alone in knowledge is method 
supereminent, It is of the highest im- 
portance everywhere, To the husband 
and the wife it will equally apply, and 
will be found useful in the whole busi- 
ness of active or domestic life. That 
ina good rule, and one easily taught, 
which is conveyed in the words, ‘A 
place for everything, and everything in 
its place.”’ The farmer who sows his 
corp or reaps his crops must have learnt 
little if he is not assured that through 
out the year, the yreat Power which 
multiplies bis flocks and yives the rain 
in due 


renson, proceeds upon a set 


method and a rule of order which can- 
not be overturned, 

If aman be a coltlayer, with but little 
leisure, and a very small cottage to live 
in, it stands to reason that, unless he 
regulates his time and methodizes his 
apace, he will enjoy neither the one nor 
the other. “From the cottager’s hearth 
or the workshop of the artisan, to the 
palace or the arsenal, the first merit, 
and that which admits of neither sub 
stitute nor cquivalent, is order.’? Where 
this charm is wanting, everything cise 
failx, The idle man brags of lounging 
about from one place to another, and 
thinks there is absolutely some merit in 
‘“Jounging’’? and in killing time; but the 
man of true action knows that, instead 
of killing time, he, by due method and 
arrangement, can create it, 

Of all murders, that of killing time, 
by wasting it, is absolutely the foulest. 
But he who wishes to live in earnest 
will tind that, by placing down in their 
due order the relative duties of life, he 
will be able to accomplish all that he 
can wish, We must not suppose that 
the leisure men and the loungers form 
either the thinkers or the workers of 
life; they are rather the drones of so- 
ciety. Itis from the hard-worked men, 
from the intervals of their scanty leisure, 
that the world has gathered the yvreat 
benetits which it treasures up, and = for 
which it is duly grateful. 

People do not happen on great dis- 
coveries by mere chance. We may be 
sure that they were working in some 
field, toward some definite end, before 
they were sv rewarded; not, perhaps, in 
the exact way in which their discovery 
came, but workers they were. Fortune, 
though blind, is in the long run just. 
yolden thought 
and action, the long results of time, and 


The yvreat nuggets of 


the brave trophies of science and art, 
have fallen to the lot of soldiers in the 
field, of those who have borne the heat 
and labor of the tight. 

In thinking and in working we must 
proceed with method, or our efforts 
come to nothing. Half the futility of 
education may be pul dowa to a want 
of method. Indeed this is true of method 
in all the relations of life; for it nothing 
is Loo yreat, nothing too small, 

—— << 

MANNFEKs are the revealers of secrets, 
the betrayers of any disproportion or 
want of symmetry in mind and charac- 
tee, It is the law of our constitution 
that every change in our experience in- 
stantly itself on our counte- 
nance and carriage, as the lapse of time 
tells itself on the face of a clock. We 
may be too obtuse to read it; but the 
record is there, 


indicate: 


Some men may be too 
obtuse to read it; but some men are not 
obtuse, and do read it 
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ness that it isso rare @ quality. l’eople do 
not deliberately intend to add needlessly 
to the unhappiness of the world, but 
they often actually do so, being scarcely 
covscious of the fact. A habit of intel- 
ligent foresight as to the probable result 
to otters of our many complaints and 
confidences would reveal an astonishing 
amount of suffering that it is in our 
power to prevent by the small sacrilice 
of silence; and there are very few who, 
after fully appreciating this, would be 
#0 selfish as to continue the practice. 

Ir you really are good, be sure that 
the consequences which Nature has at- 
tached to that good must ensue, It is 
not more certain that a pound of matter, 
scatter it how you will, still weighs one 
pound in God's universe, than thata 
good performed, hide it, deny it how 
you will, has its due and certain weight 
in the same universe. In this, as in all 
else, the law of the moral is identical 
with that of the physical world; there- 
fore, | say, be good yourself, and leave 
consequences to the Author of all being. 

A MAN will care for everything before 
he looks to the air he breathes, the wa- 
ter he drinks, or to those evidences of 
unsanitary conditions which are the sure 
forerunners of ill-health, incapacity for 
work and eventual poverty. No force 
short of a plague can rouse his atten- 
tion to these matters. Eveu cholera and 
amall-pox have required the weight of 
central authority to force upon councils 
and other local bodies the unwelcome 
measures necessary for their prevention, 





Thur bravery is sedate and _ inof- 
fensive. If it refuse to submit to in- 
sults, it offers none; begins no disputes, 
enters into no needless quarrels; is above 
the little, troublesome ambition to be 
distinguished every moment. It hears 
in silence and replies with modesty; fear- 
ing no enemy, and making none; and is 
as much ashamed of insolence as cow- 
ardice. 


IF sons turn ont badly it is rarely the 
mothers (God bless them!) who are to 
blame, but the fathers who have been in 
fault, not making friends of their sons, 
trying to rule by terror aud not affec- 
tion, as if the heart were not the most 
powerful thing of all. A tyrant father 
naturally produces a deceitful, unloving 
child. 





Wuata glorious work this would be 
if all its inhabitants could say, with 
Shakspere’s shepherd: ‘‘Sir, | ama true 
laborer; I earn that I eat, get that I 
wear; | owe no man hate; envy DO man’s 
happiness; glad of other men’s good, 
content with my harm.’’ 

Ir will be found that no man is more 
to be feared than the man who is will- 
ing to tell you all that he knows, be- 
cause the chances are that he will tell 
you a great deal more than he knows. 





DESPONDENCY i8 the lust of all evils; 
it is the abandonment of good; the giv- 
ing up the battle of life with nothing- 
ness. He who can infuse courage into 
the mind is the best physician. 





WHATEVEK teaches the beauty of 
goodness, or touches the heart with pure 
emotion, is religious in its tendency, and 
only needs embracing in its true spirit to 
be religious in its results. 

Worry is rust upon the blade. It is not 
the revolution that destroys the ma- 
chinery, but the friction. Fear secretes 
acids; but love and trust are sweet 
juices, 

Or all human actions, pride the most 
seldom obtains its end; for while it aims 
at honor and reputation, it reaps con- 
tempt and derision. 
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W y. Work 


work that kills men: it is 


is healthy; you can hard! 


aman that he can bear 





CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. W. S.—Rainy Lake is on the border 
of Minnesota and British America, 


A. F. T.—Isabella is a Spanish name, 
meaning Fair Eliza. The pet names used for 
it are Bell, Bella and Isa. In Scotland, where 
it is a great favorite, “Tibby” is the nick. 
name. : 

Reap.—Maria Taglioni, the danseuse, 
was the daughter of an italian ballet master. 
She was born in 1304. went on the stage in 1822, 
and continued her appearances in public until 
1M47, when she retired. 

LeNa.—The Mississippi, in connection 
with its largest tributary, the Missourt, is the 
longest river in the world. Length 4 300 miles, 
The Nile is 4100 miles long; the Amazon 3,944 ; 
the Niyer, 2.500; the Lena, 2,500, 

CouLson.—To properly ventilate a room, 
the window or windows should be opened at 
the bottom as wellas atthe top, and the door 
should be opened occasionally, so a4 to afford 
a free current of air; but you should not sit tn 
that current of air. 

A. B. X.—Dogs should always be well 
supplied with water; and occasionally a little 
brimstone in itis of great service. The want 
of water is often the cause of madness, In 
continental towns dogs are not allowed to run 
loose in hot weather. 


I. Hf. V.—Bohemia, a political and ad- 
ministrative province and nominal kingdom 
of Austro-Hungary, derives its nume from the 
Boil, a Celtic people. The Emperorof Austria 
bears the tithe of King of Bohemia. The re- 
ligion of the state is Roman Catholic, 


D. ©.--To bleach straw bonnets, get a 
deep box, airtight, if possible, and place atthe 
bottom a stone, On the stone u fat piece of 
iron red hot, or a pan of charcoal, on which 
scatter powdered britnstone; close the lid, and 
let the bonnets remain one night. There 
should be hooks in the box, on which to hang 
the bonnets. 





KF. F, «.—It is stated by eminent micro- 
scopists who huve investigated the subject 
that, on anaverage,a huwian hair is about 
nu hundred times the diameter of the largest 
thread spun by a full-grown spider, und that 
the diameter of the smallest thread spun by a 
new-born spider is four hundred times less 
than the diameter Of an old spider's thread, 


lL. B. D.—1. The President of Mexico is 
elected for four years. The national language 
is Spanish, and the Catholic religion predomi- 
nates, though all other sects are protected by 
Virtue of a law promulgated in 1873. 2) Since 
the establishment of Mexican independence 
the city of Mexico has been the scene of a num- 
ber of revolutions and insurrections. 


J. B.—We have not studied chiromancy 
or the science of telling character from peo- 
ple’s hands. A warm dry hand generally ac- 
companies a feverish, sanguine temperament, 
A moist warm hand, Othello says, denotes a 
fruitful, generous nature; « cold, dry hand, an 
inexpansive close fellow; and «a cold) moist 
hand, a person of a lymphatic temperament, 
and with insuflicient circulation, 


E. A. D.—The tirst steamer which cross 
ed the Atlantic was the Savannah, which was 
lnunched at New York on August 22, 1818. She 
wis intended to ply between New York and 
Liverpool, She made « preliminary voyage 
tothe city whose name she bore, in April, 
Is19, where she arrived in seven days, after a 
very boisterous voyage. She left Savannah 
for Liverpool soon after, where she arrived in 
twenty five days. 


Skro.—“E] Dorado,” or “golden illu- 
sion,’ was au land of unbounded wealth. A 
country answering this description was dis- 
covered, uccording to Orellana, a lieutenant of 
Pizarro, by bimselfin South America, between 
the rivers Orinoco and the Amuzon, Sir Wil 
ter Kaleigh visited Guiana twice, under the 
fmpression that it was the “El Dorado” in 
question, and wrote of its extraordinary 
weulith, but California subsequently appeared 
more worthy of the nume, 


CARMEN. .—There is an old saying that 
“the reformed rake makes a good = hus- 
band,” so it is not impossible that a happy life 
may be obtained in the way proposed. Every 
thing depends on the personal character, of 
which of course we have no knowledge. A|! 
we can say is, Be very careful whom you trust 
and do not stake your future on mere protes- 
tations or promises of change. There should 
be «a time of probation for proof of amend 
ment, 


GEORGIUs.—Starch is made from a num- 
ber of vegetable products, either fruits, tuber. 
ous roots, underground stems, or the pith of 
trees. The starch granules exist ready form 
ed and only require to be set free from the sur- 
rounding tissues. This can be managed in 
Various wWays—e. g., as an experiment, take u 
teuspoonful of flour, tie 1t up loosely in « piece 
of calico, and then thoroughly squeeze and 
nash itin« basin of water, The water wil! 
soon become milky, and, if the treatment is 
continued until the milkiness has reached its 
maximum, and the water allowed to stand fo! 
an hour or two and then poured off, the starch 
will be found at the bottom. A potato coarse 
ly grated and the raspings and juice tied in 
cloth and similarly treated will wive the same 
result The manufacturing operations ar 
simply modificatiens of the rough process 
(he coarsely-crushed grain is allowed to coum 
mence fermentation in vats of water, and the 
the starch is separated by varions contrivan 

es. With potatoes, the roots are crushed 
, eam riee the ete 
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A DREAM. 


BY T. L. 








| bud a dream so pheusing fair, 
I fain would dream it o'er aguin, 
As, for the time, old tyrant Care 
I could defy, with all his train; 
For lo! IL dreamt tiny pathway shone 
With gold and silver, which before 
With nought but thorns was overstrewn— 
And that no longer was I poor. 


Ab! now what wonders would I dot! 
What mighty changes did 1 plan! 
] torth into the world would go, 
And aid my struggling fellow man. 
I'd break the tyrant’s gatling yoke, 
The war-trump should be heard no more, 
And slavery! -but luwoke, 
To know, alas, I still was poor! 
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Awkward for Tabitha. 








BY T. 8S. T. 





sitting-room and two bedrooms, close 
to the sea. Apply to Miss Tabitha 
Ivy Corner, Mylton Pogis. The 
name itself is enough—Tabitha Dove. 
Can’t you see ber in your mind’s eye?—a 
delightful oid maid, with buneby curls 
and a little black silk apron, who will take 
the most motherly care of you if I should 
ba obliged to come back to the children, | 


(er very thing. Eustace, listen. A 


Dove, 


shall write at once.”’ 

The speaker--a mother of many, rather 
euibarrassed by the care of a sick brother 
just invalided from India—laid down the 
paper and drawing her writing case to- 
wards her, promptly began to indite a re 
ply, hardly waiting for eny comment from 
the supine figure on the sofa who only 
murmured— 

“For Heaven’s sake ascertain that there 
are no other lodgers; the one thing I can- 
not stand is row.”’ 

Eustace Hartield felt at the moment 
tolerably indifferent as to what became of | 
bim. He was only just shaking off the 
etlects of a severe illness, and was besides 
ina rather injured frame of mind. 

A few years ago he had taken Jeave of a 
heart-broken circle of sisters of whose de- | 
votion he had been the exclusive object | 
since his babyhood. He had of course | 
known all about their successive miar- 
riages, but had not realized the difference | 
it would make to him till he had been 
shipped home after rheumatic fever. 

They all received him most affection- | 
ately, but nobody exactly wanted him. | 
He had amused himself on the homeward 
voyage by imagining how he could adjust 
their conflicting claims 80 #8 toavoid rous- 
ing the jealousy which used in old days to 
beso ready to spring up, and behold now 
he was here, it appeared that Annie's 
house was hardly large enough for an in- 
valid, and Mabel’s husband was exacting, 
xad Kate was just going to take her girls 
to Dresden for music lessons. 

Little Carry, the youngest, made him 
very welcome, but her soul was in her 
nursery, and he could not stand the child- 
ren’s noise, and was bored to death with 
the continual talk of Tomumy’s school re 
port and Kitty’s teeth, Joey’s scrapes and 
the squabbles of the twins. 

ti6 was no longer ill enough to bea 
source of anxiety, but sufficiently so to re- 
quiré, or al any rate expect, a great deal of 
petting and cossetting: so at length Carry, 
finding herseif distracted between her 
nursery and her invalid, determined heroi- 
cally to tear herself trom her babies and 
take her brother down to seaside lodgings 
to recruit, remaining with bin till he 
should be strong enough to be left to him- 
self or to endure the over-crowded rectory. 

Mylton Pogis is one of the few lucky 
seaside nooks that have as yet escaped the 
octopus arms of the railway. It lies 
snuggled down among the steep bilis of 
the Dorsetshire coast; a district practically 
more remote civilization and its draw- 
backs than the farthest confines of Devon 
or Cornwall. 

At the end of a long hilly drive the trav- 
6ler finds himself descending «a break-neck 
High Street with irregular houses appar- 
6ntly standing on each others’ heads, and 
snding in a funny Jitthe Town Hall with a 
minute market-place lurking underoeath. 

“But don’t you drive down to Marine 
Parade?” remonstrated Mrs. Romer, on 
being requested to descend from the topot 
the omnibus which had brought them from 
the five-mile-distant railway, at the door 
of the “My cannot walk 
far.’’ 


hotel. brother 
“Oh, it is no distance at all, mum,’’ said 
the driver. “Just go through them postes 
4t the bottom and there you are.”’ 
ihroug! the *‘*npos ter Lbevy ac rip 


went, and found tbemsel ver I a iminin 


r6 gravellied 


THE SATURDAY 


and the blue sea on one hand, and on the 
other a succession of about a dozen little 
cottages, each with its own individual 
freaks in the way of bow window or veran- 
dah, with steps up or steps down, thatched 
roof or tiles, 

Their attendant porter with the baggage 
not having yet come in sight, and none cf 
the houses deiguing to paint up its name 
as though it could conceive itself un 
known, they were somewhat at a loss till 
& passing baker boy, being interrogated, 
laconically tossed them “Last house,” 
with a jerk of his bead towards the end of 
the row. 

But when they reached the last house it 
wore, though diminutive, such an air of 
dignified seclusion, standing back in its 
morsel of garden—-such a look of having 
no connection with the adjacent lodging 
houses that they felt mistrustful of the 
good faith of the baker boy; the more so 
a8 there was a young lady in mourning in 
the tront garden, cutting roses 

“Tl am sure this can’t be Ivy Corner,” 
said Captain Harfield; ‘we bad better try 
back.’”’ 

Thereupon the young lady came down 
to the gate and opened it. 

“Oh, yes,’ she said. “This is Ivy Cor. 
ner, Won't you come in?” 

She preceded them into the house, and 
opening the draw INg-Trooyw door, showed 
them in. ‘Then saying “1 will call the 
maid,” she vanished, bardly listening to 
Mrs, Romer’s profuse thanks and apolo 
gies. 

“Faithless Miss said Captain 
Hartfield, sinking down on a broad cush- 
iony sofa on the window. ‘There are 
other lodgers. What « pleasant looking 
girl.”’ 

“Tt was very civil of her to bring us in, 
atill | think it was rather cflicious,”” was 
Mra, Romer’s comment. She was a dis 
ciple of Mrs. Grundy, and would notat all 
approve of a pretty fellow-lodger scraping 
acquaintance with her brother and per- 
hapa endeavoring to set up a flirtation 
with bir. 

‘Really Miss Dove is a person of taste,” 
remarked Kustace later as they sat at tea, 
letting bis eye rove round the room which 
despite its simplicity looked as little like 
the ordinary seaside lodging as could well 
be imagi' ed, with cool chintz covers and 
soft India muslin curtains instead of the 


Dove,”’ 


| starched abominations that usually fence 


the windows—to say nothing of the pic- 
tures on the walla, chiefly water-color 
sketches with a few excellent prints. 

Hedrew very well bimself and was 
something of a connoisseur, He rose and 
began to examine them imore closely. 

“These things are positively good, you 
know, and that study of fishing boats in 
the twilight is really an adimirable bit of 
work. I wonder how on earth the old 
lady came by them.’’ 

“Yes,’’ said his sister, ‘1 was struck 
the refinement of all the surroundings 
when I went upstairs, What good taste 
she must have. Look at that Indian jar 
in the corner with the rushes and pam pas 
grass, and those bits of biue delf on the 
chimneypi' ce instead of the usual wax 
horrors under glass shades My idea is 
that she must be an old servant and prob- 
ably bad ali the furniture and things left 
her when her mistress died. Nobody of 
that class would buy things either so 
simple or #0 good.”’ 

Tne pleasant impression was maintained 
next morning. Koses such asthe girl in 
black had been gathering yesterday ap 
peared on the breakfast table, and a@very- 
thing was as daintily served aa it could 
have been had they been guests rather 
than lodgers. 

“You were right about that girl, Eu- 
stace,”’ said Mrs. Romer, as she began to 
pour out the cotfee; “she is evidently 
lodging here. i went out in the garden 
betora you were down, and | saw a smart 
little bathiug-dress hanging on tne sweet- 
briar hedge to dry. I don’t think Miss 
Dove was quite honest about it.”’ 

Captain Harfield was, however, not 40 
much disposed to resent the fraud as 
might have been expected. If it had been 
children it would have been another mat- 
ter, but he did not suppose the young 
lady wouid interfere with them much; he 
was inclined to be philosgphical. 

Altogether he was in a 
mood this morning; the soft lap of the tide 


by 


more cheery 
creeping up Over the sand all night had 
been very soothing, and the sparkle and 


glitter of thesummeér morning was irresisti 


ble. He liked the notion of having Carry 
to himself for a little; away from those 
eternal ildren she would hay’ seisure lo 
‘ ne dea id davs and be s0m16 
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their programme for an idle dawdling day 
and a boat in the cool of theevening when 
their plans were suddenly shattered by a 
bolt from the blue, delivered by that bird 
of ill-omen, the telegraph boy. 

The little maid rushed in open. mouthed 
with a yellow envelope in her hand which 
she evidenily divined portended disaster 

Carry turned pale. “I knew it,’ she 
cried, as she tore it open. “I felt certain 
something would happen to the children 
if Tleft them. Yes, I told you se, Tommy 
has broken his arm, What shall l do?” 

“Poor little chap,’’ said her brother, 
much concerned, ‘You must go back to 


him of course, He'll be clamoring for 
‘Mummy.’ Never mind me; I shall be all 
right. You go.’"’ 


“Dear, dear! And the omnibus starts 
in half an hour. I ought to go and get 
ready directly; but | must speak to Miss 
Dove betore I go. Please send her to me 
at once.’’ 

“She bas gone out, ma’am,” said the 
maid. ‘TT was to take your orders for the 
day.”’ 

“How unlucky. And I 
wanted to tell her about all the little 
things you require, Eustace, Well, 1 
mnust write.”” And the littie lady buatied 
ol? distracted, 

A long morning spent in the exhausting 
occupation of watching the waves sent the 
invalid in to his one o’clock dinner with 
unwonted appetite, and great was his in 
dignation when the mutton proved so un- 
derdone as to be uneatable. 

“My good girl,’ be said to Mary Anne, 
who answered his impatient summons, 
“am | a dog that you s' ould give me raw 
meat? ‘Take that stuff out and cook it 
again.”’ 

‘Please, sir, it wasn’t me,’’ responded 
the injured Mary Anne; “it was imissis 
cooked it. She would do it. | told her 
she hadn’t give herself time enough.” 
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he said to himself, Aloud—"i wanted to 
#ee Miss Dove.” 

“Yes? fam Miss Dove.” 

“Why, this must be a niece or some 
thing. How very oxtraordinary,’’ was his 
inward comment. He looked at ber with 
manifest perplexity. 

It was not that she was too gorgeously 
apparelled; quite the contrary; nothing 
could have been simpler than ber plain 
black serge skirt and white frilled blouse, 
only the skirt hung so gracefully; the 
blouse was 90 whiteand crisp. NShelooked 
exactly the sort of girl he might have 
been introduced to as a partner for teania; 
only a good deal more atriking than moat. 

“Indeed,’’ he stammered; ‘but I meant 
your—your aunt, is she?--the landlady.”’ 

“Batlam your landlady. There ia no 
Tabitha Dove but me,”’ 

There was a moment's pause after this 
dramatic announcement. Misa Dove tried 
to meet his look of bewildered dismay 
with an expression of dignified uncon- 
sclousness, but it was too much for her; 


| she broke into a laugh, exclaiming: 
particularly | 


“Oh, forgive me for laughing; it is too 
silly, but I feel as if | were acting a charade 
and had broken down.” 

The sound of her mirth was infectious, 
but Eustace was too completely mystified 
to yield to it, especially as he was by no 
means sure he was not being made a fool 
of, He watched her till ber gravity war 
restored and then said: 

“But Ldon’t understand. Is it 
ora practical Joke or what?” 

“No, indeed; only a series of misfortunes 
and muddies, It was not exactly what I 
intended, but thought Leould keep my- 


wolf in the background and worry through; 
only you would insist on seeing me, and 


Presently she reappeared with a plate of | 


brotled slices and A Inessage, 

“Mirsis was awfully sorry about the 
meat, but she hoped the piecrust would 
make amends,”’ 

“At any rate, ‘missis’ is rather «a cool 
hand and 6xpressesa herself coldly, unless 
Mary Anne embroiders,’’ thought Eustace 
to himself, 

The pie crust did make amends amply, 
insomuch that when Mary Anne was clear- 
ing away he enquired whether the lodg- 
ers habitually lived upon tarts; they 
seemed s0 inuch more successful in that 
departinent. 

‘Law, sir, 
giggle, ‘you are the very first lodger ever 
we had. 
Dove always was fond of coming into the 
kitchen to make tarts and mess about 
with her bits of tea cakes aud things; #0 
she says to ine, ‘Mary Anne,’ she says, ‘if 
you can make a light crust you can do 
anything, 80 here goes,’ she says; but | 
knew that there mutton wouldn't be done 
enough, ‘Oh, bother the meat,’ she says 
when I told her it had ought to be basted.’’ 

“But, my good girl, lodgers aren't the 
only people that eat. | suppose she and 
you don’t live upon pastry. How 
it that Miss Dove is such a novice?” 

“Why, you see, sir, Mra. 
always does the cooking, but she was sent 
for allon the sudden the day before yeux 
terday to go and nurse @ sick sister.” 

“Oh, isthat it? Well, itisto be hoped 
cook's sister may soon be 
health; but I should have thought a 
son who let lodgings might 
stood how to cook a plain joint.”’ 

Next morning Captain Harfield, 
wearied himself in with the 
ance of Mary Anne, to bit upon anything 
tor dinner that was 
otherwise unattainable, 
clusion that the fag of ordering own 
meals was too great to be sustained, so In 
spite of the failure of yesterday's roast, be 
determined to put himself unreservedly 
in Miss Dove's hands and ask her to cater 
for him, feeling that in resource she would 
probably be Mary Anne’ superior. 

“] really must s66 Miss Dove,’ he said, 
“and if «he is out, as 8h6 BiWways seOrns Lo 
be, | will wait ti)! 

Mary Anne went away with this ultimia- 
tuin, and he flung full length 
rofa with pipe and newspaper to 
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haviny 
valn ANSIBL 
not out of season or 
came to the con- 
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she comes in.” 


himself at 
on the 
await his landlady 


Presently the door behind hin: opened, 
gently 
“Oh, Miss Dove,’’ he said, lanyguidly 
turning, “!l sent for you to and broke 
ff abruptly, for was the tall girl is 
black, the fellow-latger, who stood in the 
doorway He sprang to his feet with an 
“] beg your pardon. 
Notata “ +H” t { 
wa Y 1 Her f 
W hatat 1ore at Mar ‘ ” 


then you would be so aston shed at me it 
upset my gravity. Batlama great deal 
older than I look"’—with a sudden effort 
to gather up herdignity. And then as an 
afterthought she added, “IT am extremely 
sory about the mutton. Perhaps you 
would rather go elsewhere where the cook - 
ing might be better 7" 

“Not unless you wish meto. ta it incon- 
venient to you that | should stay ?"’ 

He was far too much intrigue to be anx- 
ious to cut short his sojourn, but the situa- 
tion still perplexed him, 

“In one way itis rather because my old 
sorvan. iM away; but lL don’t know that | 
want you to yo, unless you are uncomfort 
able, for jt will make me look such a fool, 


| and besides, it will give my lodgings a bad 


replied the dameael with a 
But as to the crust, you see, Miss | 


/ mensely, 


namé if | lose my first people within a 
woeak."’ 

The mixture of childish naivete with an 
effort to take a business-like view which 
characterized this speech, amused him ia- 
bot he was still as much 
fogged a8 ever. 

“PT think,” he said, “it would simplily 
mattors if you would tell ine what are 
those uitsfortunes and muddlos you re 
ferred to, and if you would not mind ex 
plaining how you come to be letting lodg- 
ings; for | am sure you will not think me 
impertinent if | #ay you do rather surprise 
one in that capacity.’ 

She closed the doorand took the char 
he placed for her with as easy air that 
hel ped to set bin too af ease. 

“You, she said, “that will be beat. Ars 
you say, }do not belong to the lodging - 
letting class, and tiny people would tell you 
that my doing it is @ pieces of wilfulneas 
that deserves any scrapes | inay get into, 
butthe truth is, it is my only chance of 
preserving my independent home, 
and keeping miny dear old servant with me, 
My retired naval officer, 
which a4 you know isn'ta very lucrative 
thing unless you get high up, and he was 
a man with all sorts of hobbies and one 
that could never save, 80 when he died aix 
months ago, | found FT had nothing but 
this cottage and the trilie he left—« mere 
pittance. My uncles and the lawyer and 
everybody said of course T must let the 
house and dismiss the servants and either 
board cheaply with someone, or better 
still trey for a situation as governess or 
companion, or something of that sort, so 
as to save for a rainy day. Sucn a lite 
would been @ tnartyrdom to me; I 
must have my Independence; above all, I 
could Nanny, who 
brought meup. At ftiest I had « wild idea 
that porhapa 1 could earn enough by paint 
ing to keep us going, but I soon found that 


bee. 


own 


father was «# 


have 


not be parted from 


would not answer, and | began to be 
afraid we should have to give in. Then 
some of my friends sugyested that I 
should advertise for a lady boarder to 
share 6x penkes musical and domesti- 
cated.’ of course lrsagine it! | couldn't 
have survived it « week: #0 at last Nanny 
and gether and decided 
" A wan ty 8 | 
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wastw be only the acoounta and the cor- 
reapondence. | was to be kept entirely in 
the background; but, as ill luck would 
have it, the very day before you came, she 
was telegraphed for to nurse w sister, and 
I waa left to do the beat I could. I thought 
I could manage, and | intended to transact 
everything through Mary Anne, but shels 


such ea duffer!" 
“7 am afraid it wae l who was thedufler: 


I might bave known it was a lady's house. 
uncles consent to your | 


And did the 


scheme 7" 

“] did not ask their consent. I simply 
told them what | was going to do, and 
asked them to recommend me | am old 
enough to mnanage my own affairs; 1 have 
no guardian, Of course they were all de 
aporately angry, and now they will crow, 
I meant to confront them at the end of the 
year with auch # success, and falsify all 
their predictions, and I shall be so disap- 
pointed if it breaks down at the very out 
wet. It certainly is peculiarly unlucky that 
my first lodgers should turn out-—"’ she 
broke off with a comical look—I did not 
mean to say anything rude. It is certainly 
not your fault” 

He amiled too, 
without ite embarrassing sides, but Tabi- 
tha bad a way of rushing ber fences that 
turned them into pure comedy, Then he 
was really touched by her quiet little nar- 
rative. 

“| nee,"’ he said, “I came under false 
pretences as ‘a family,’ and as Carry has 
deserted too, | have turned into that ob 
jectionable personage, ‘a single gentie- 
man’ upon your hands, Well, I can only 
aay | pul myself entirely at your disposal, 
If it is the loast awk ward for you to have 
me here | will walk off to the botel as soon 
as you please; but it appears to me the 
simplest plan will be for me to remain. 
Mre. Romer, | may remind you, is nol. 
nally here; you can send her name to the 
visitors’ list, and | am under no obliga- 
tions that | know of to describe the age 
and social status of my landlady in my 
letters home. Hesides,’’ he added, with a 
laugh, ‘our natural protectors may be 
back atany moment Now what would 
you like me to do?” 

“Stay. As you say, it will be by far the 
simplest plan. And thank you for being 
so kind and considerate about it, Do you 
know, I had such a funny letter from your 
sister this morning, full of all sorts of 
directions about what you were to eat, She 
writes as if | were «a sort of old grand- 
mother, charging me to take the most 
especial care of you,” 

He threw back his head and laughed. 

“IT don’t know how it was, but Carry 
made a complete mental picture of you in 
which she firmly believes, and with 
which 1 myself was infected. Spectacles 
and a black silk apron | know were part 
of it.”’ 

“It must be my absurd name,” said Ta- 
bitha with some irritation, and then added 
in a more gentio tone, “1 shall try and 
earry out all her instructions, I am so 
worry you have been so ill. If thereis any- 
thing you want to make you more com- 
fortable you must be sure and tell ime, 
won't you?” . 

“Thanks, But don't you worry about 
me. I shall do very well; lam really all 
right now. Kut look here, | wish you 
would answer her 
would be such a joke to keep up the farce,’’ 

She nodded—she was child enough to 
love a jJoke—and rose to go, but as she 
reached the door she turned round, “Ob, 
but you quite forgot to tell me what it was 
you sent to me about,”’ she said. 

“Oh, that was nothing; only to ask an 
imaginary old lady to order my dinners 
for me | could not think of troubling 
you; Mary Anne and I will manage all 
that.”’ 

“In thatall? 1 will settle dinner every 
day if you prefer it, and I will try and not 
Kive you any more raw meat,”’ 

And he reflected as she shut the door 
that rather than annoy her in any way, he 
would live Unbcom)plainingly oo raw meat 
for the rest of bis stay. 

Fortunately for the success of Tabitha’s 
experiment, Eustace Hartield was the last 
man in the world to cause her embarrass- 
ment or take advantage of the position in 
which he found himself, 

Unobtrusiveand shy with women, he 
was the sort of man who migbt bave been 
trusted in a ladies’ school, If she bad not 
been instinctively aware that she might 
have confidence in him she would have 
packed him off remorselessly to the hotel, 
but she had a woman's quickness in read- 


ing character, and knew she need not be 
the least afraii of him Indeed he re 
spected her wish lo keep in the back ground 


to the degree that for a week sbe hardly 


eaw him 


The situation was not | 
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Then at last one evening they encoun- | 


| 
i 


tered each other on the miniature stone | 


jetty that ran out into the sea in front of 
the windows and was just barely wide 
enough for two people to walk on abreast, 

He bad felt himself bound in honor to 
avoid her indoors, but she bad been pretty 
constantly in bia thoughts, and this was 
neutral ground, 

Of course to begin with they exchanged 
the usual! banal remarks about the weather, 
which, like the inevitable ‘Dear so and 
80” at the beginning of a letter, stand at 
the threshold of all intercourse. But it 
wasa lovely evening —sufficiently #0 to 
| Justify remark. A broad silver moon was 
| hardly holding her own against the rosy 
| glow of fading sunset, and the sea had that 
| lambent clearness that makes one long to 
| plunge down—down into the green depths. 
| “W bat a night for a row,’ cried Tabitha, 
“J wish, oh, how | wish I had my boat.” 
| 
} 
| 


“You used to have a boat of your own?” 

“Yous; such a dear 
shell; but I had to sell her. 
ings as this I used to row about the bay 
for hours aloue or with father.”’ 

“Will you come forarow with me? | 
could run round tothe barbor and get a 
| boat in one minute,” 
| “Tt would be too delicious, 
come,"’ 

Five minutes later a little white boat 
caine sotlly in under the jetty, and Tabi 
| tha, who had gone back to the house, caine 
running down, ber arms full of rugs and 


You, I will 





cushions 

“Well, you are luxurious,’ be said, as 
she threw them down to him one after an- 
other, and then took bis hand to jump tn. 

“Oh, those are for you. I am going to 
take the oars and you are tositin the stern 
and make yourself anug. 
that you have been ill and are 
charge, 


in my 


authority.” 

He yielded laughing to her imperious 
mandate, and she threw off the little Eton 
jacket she wore over her white blouse and 
went to work in most seamanlike style, It 
was pleasant to lean back against her soft 
cushions and wateb the way she handled 
her sculls, the play of her firm wrists and 
the graceful bending to and fro of her 
lithe figure. 


motion. They did not talk much; she was 
too busy and he too languidly content; but 
with each 
marks, still more with each long pause of 
sociable silence, they seemed to grow more 
friendly. 

They passed the harbor lights and pulled 
out into the broad dim twilight beyond, 
and it was pearly dark when the littie boat 
touched the jetty again. 

Next day he came upon her sketching on 











| 


letter in character; it | 


little light cockle | 
On such 6ven- | 


Hada Carry had the slightest idea of the 
peril in which her brother stood, she 
would have undoubtedly flown to the re 
scue. Her little boy was nearly weil again 
by this time, but she could not make up 
her mind to forsake her brood again, a8 
Eustace sent such yood accounts of him- 
self, and besides his occasional mention of 
Miss Dove convinced her that he was in 
excellent hands. 

“What a truly marvellous gift you wo- 
men have of reading character from a mere 
name,” he had observed in one letter; ‘I 
often laugh to myself when | look at Miss 


Dove and recall your grapbic picture?’ | 
And in another, ‘The old lady resily out | 


does you in care tor my health; she is al- 


ways lecturing ne, and when we had a- 
| patient was downstairs, and almost him- 


shower or two the other day I almost 
fancied she would have inade me buy a 
pair of galoshes,”’ 


These romances he now recalled with | 


some @mbarrassment, and wished he had 
not so completely given the reins to his 


fancy; if it caine to announcing an engage- | 


ment he would look rather foolish. 
tiow long this posture of affairs could 


| bave been maintained it is difficult to say; | 


I don't forget | 


lam the captain of this vessel, | 
and I do not allow anyone to dispute my | 


to gasp out; 


It was pretty to see the warm color the | 
exercise brought into her face as it bent | 
near him and drew back in rhythmical | 


exchange of fragmentary re- | 


Kustace would probably bave soon reached 
the limits of his patience, but before it had 


lasted quite a week this new aloofness was | 


suddenly broken up. 
Kither he misseti Tabitha’s company so 
much that dulness drove him to excesses 
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son. 1 bad no notion of turni. g my house 
into a hospital.” 

She spoke with great asperity. Half-an- 
hour ago she had felt ready to lay down 
her life for the sick man; now, in the re- 
vulsion of hearing that there was no cause 
for alarm, she felt quite indignant; and in 
the fear of betraying too tender an interest, 
she appeared almost savage. 

Doctor Dibbs looked at her, and his eyes 
twinkled, 

“Never mind,’’ he said. “If he should 
be going to be ill, which I don’t think is 
the case, we can soon get him a hospital 
nurse, and you shall come and stay with 
Laura. I'l] look in early to-morrow, and I 
expect he will be all right.”’ 

As he foretold, the next morning the 


self again. There were no more palpita- 
tions, and any talk of sending for either 
sister or nurse would have seemed absurd. 
He did rather expect that his landlady 
would have come after breakfast to enquire 
for him, and was a little disappointed that 
she did not, but contented herself with a 
civil message through Mary Anne. 

In the afternoon that young woman, go- 
ing out with a tray, had left the door ajar, 
and he heard a lady’s voice in the front 
hall, 

‘‘Well, Tabitha dear,’’ and there was the 


| sound of a kiss, ‘how is your white eie- 


in the way uf exertion, or he overrated his | 


nearly restored strength, or he took achiil; 
but one evening Mary Anne, carrying in 


his supper, found him stretched on the | 
sOfa in a condition so alarming to her inex- | 


perience, that, depositing the tray with a 
bang, she burst in upon ber mistress with 
the intelligence that she thought Captain 
Harfield was dying. 

Down flew Tabitha to dnd her lodger, 





phant? Dick says 

And then from Tabitha: ‘Oh, take care. 
I!ush ! Come upstairs. He will hear you.”’ 

Mrs. Dibbs was on rather intimate terms 
with Tabitha, and when they had reached 
the latter’s sanctum took the privilege of 
friendship to chat! her unmercifully about 


| ber lodger and the complications to which 


not dead indeed, but prostrate, white and | 
panting, and clearly in need of aidof some | 


kind. He was not unconscious, but tried 
“Stupid Mary Anne! I told 
her not to frighten you,” 


Brandy seemed the most obvious thing 


to try, apd raising bis head on her arin, | 


Tabitha managed to force a little into his 
mouth. 


Then while Mary Anne ran bonnetiess | 
for the doctor, she sat beside him, watch- | 


ing him distresstully, with a sense of utter 
helplessness, feeling it was brutal todo 
nothing, but without the faintest idea 
what todo. Butatleast she bad the hu- 
manity to refrain trom asking him every 
minute whether he felt better. 

Sbe was borribly trightened and over- 


| whelmed with a sense of her own incapa- 
_ city as a nurse, and, moreover, in spite of 


the underclil!, She was wrestling not very | 
successfully with a mass of varying green | 


in its full midsummer richness, and was 
giad enough to throw down her brushes 


and let bim give her a lesson, as he was. 


thoroughly competent to do, 
And then the shadows grew too long, 


and with very little pressing she consented | 
to hide her paraphernalia under an elder | 


bush and guide him along the cliff path to 
a littie rocky bay a mile or so further on 


| that he had been in search of. 


After that scarcely a day passed that 
they did not meet and join in a long ram- 
ble or an evening row, It was always by 
accident; they never made any plans be- 
foreband, but he gotto know just where 
he should be likeiy to find her, and Tabi- 
tha said to herself it would be a piece of 
unnecessary prudishness to refuse to go. 

Of course it Wasa foregone conclusion. 
Even if Tabitha had been far less pretty 


her very real and deep concern, she could 
not help feeling that this new development 
added greatly to the awkwardness of the 
situation, 

Supposing-—-just supposing—he were to 


die. She passed a decidedly mauvais quart | 
d’ heure till the doctor came, though the | 
patient began to revive a little, and drew | 
| of brushes and a soppy paint rag, and re- 


himself up into a less deathlike posture, 
As Doctor Dibbs bustled in she siipped 
away, and awaited his coming out in her 
little back dining-room. 

She was not much afraid of him luckily; 


he was an old friend, and she knew his 


wife. They were aware of her circum- 
stances, and though they might laugh at 
the result of her experiment, they would 
never gossip about it. 

“Why, Miss Tabith.,”’ said he presently 
as she waylaid Lim, ‘you look worse than 
the patient. I think I had better prescribe 
for you. You need not be frightened 
about our friend, he will probably be all 
right in the morning. He must keep quiet, 
and be a little more careful.” 

“Then you think I need not send for his 


sister?’’ said Tabitha. That would be a re- 


and charming that she was it could hardly | 
have ended otherwise; two young people | 
thrown together under such whimsical | 


conditions were almost bound to fall in 
love unless there had been any previous 
entanglements, and these two siarted per- 
fectly heartwhole, 

At the end of a fortnight Eustace was 
very far gone indeed, but just as he ar- 
rived at the point of confessing as much to 
himself in his private meditations their 
meetings suddenly stopped short. 

He no longer encountered her on her 
jetty nor on any of her favorite w- |ks, and 
he would not attempt to waylay her inthe 
house; he felt himself as it were on parole, 
and submitted unconditionally. 

But it made a wonderful difference in 
the attractions of Mylton Pogis; the little 
parade seemed to have grown dull and 
lifeless, and he found himeelf sighing for 
the return of Carry, or better atill, for that 
of 


old Nanny, as Miss Dove always called 


her duenpna 


_funny state. 


spite. She did rather dread encountering 
Mrs. Romer after the silly fraud they had 
practised upon her. 

“Oh, dear, no; not unless he should get 
another attack, which | see no reason to 
tear. He has had rheumatic fever, he telis 
me, and it has left bis heart in ratber a 
He mustn't go tramping 
over Ninebarrow Down and the White 
Nose again. You and your old woman— 
what is her namo?’’—Mrs. Bloomer—must 
keep him in better order. Don’t you worry 
about him. Sbeis & famous nurse if he 
should get another bad turn.’’ 

“Yes,” said Tabitha, “but unluckily she 
has been sent for to her own family. I am 
expecting her back every day, but for the 
moment 1 am without her.’’ 

“Ob! So there is nobody but you to look 
after him ?’’ 


“And Mary Anne,’’ responded Tabitha 
with dignity. “It is certainly most un 
fortunate. I should never have taken in 


i 


an 8 sister with 


1 if 


him, but she had to go some for some 


INVALI be had not ha 


rea 


her experiment had given rise. She was 
one of those people to whom a joke is all 
insportant, and she would sooner risk en- 
dangering a friendship than miss insisting 
on the comical aspect of affairs. She 
wound up with a piece of advice, 

“Well, my dear, to ny mind by far the 
best thing you could do would be to marry 
bim.’’ 

‘Marry him!’ cried Tabitha, her face 
aflame. “Never! He is the very last man 
in the world | could ever dream of marry- 
ing.”’ 

“But why? I thought he was rather 
nice. Dick said so, 1am sure, Don’t you 
like him ?”’ ; 

‘What bas that todo with it? Why, I 
should feei exactly as if 1 had advertised 
in the Matrimonial Gazette, and he was the 
result,’’ 

Next day Captain Harfield requested an 
interview, and was formally conducted by 
Mary Anneé into the little north room that 
Tabitha called her studio, and where she 
kept a wonderful array of easels, paint 
boxes, and palettes, 

She received him somewhat stifily, and 
hoped he was better, with an entire ab- 
sence of the easy friendliness which he 
had found so charming. He declined the 
chair which she !iastily cleared of a sheaf 


inained standing. 

“Your white elephant is going to relieve 
you of his presence, Miss Dove,’’ be began 
rather awkwardly. ‘I think of leaving 
you next Tuesday.”’ 

“Oh! she cried. ‘You overheard what 
that rude, ill-bred woman said in the hall 
yesterday. It was too bad. I never called 
you a white elephant.”’ 

“No, no, You never said anything un- 
kind, | know; but I am quite sure I have 
been rather anuisance, Besides, you know 
I shall have been here a month.” 

“| don’t wonder you have had enough 
of it. Letting lodgings isn’t as easy as I 
had supposed. You have put up with the 
most atrocious amateur cooking with the 
patience of Job. But Nanny is coming 
home to-night, I am thankful to say, so 
the next people won't be so badly treated.”’ 

“Oh, you are thinking of the next peo- 
ple already, are you ?” he said in rather a 
bitter tone. 

She looked up surprised and a little 
amused. 

“Well, naturally I must think of the 
next people, don’t you see? I shall have 
to put my nets cut at once,’”’ 

Then her own phrase struck ber with @ 
most disagreeable reminder of Mrs, Dibbs, 
and she blushed violently. She wished he 
would go, but he seemed to have no such 
intention, 

He began turning over a portfolio of 
sketches with unseeing eyes. He had 
something more to say of more import- 
ance than giving notice, and had nonotion 
how to begin. He had had absolutely no 
previous practice, and was not enougb of 
a novel reader to be well up in the subject 


of “how men propose ed 
‘‘How I wish she would give me a lead 
over,”’ he said to himself, which presently 
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she most innocently did. 

The silence was becoming very irksome, 
aad she had taken up a brush and begun 
to work on a study of trees on her easel, 
but it made her nervous to have him stand- 
ing at her elbow. To break it she suddenly 
asked: ‘Shall I ever make anything o: 
this, do you think ?” 

“Ob, I think so, You want to work in | 
your shadows more broadly; and if I were 
you I should sponge out a good deal of | 
that detail in the corner.” 

“I did not mean this particular sketch. 
1 meant shall I ever be able to make a liv- | 
ing out of it? I don’t want to let lodgings | 
all my life.” 

“Well,” he said, ‘honestly I doubtif 
you ever will, You have a lot of taste and 
feeling for color and all that; but, after all, 
it is amateur work, don’t you see?”’ 

“Like my cooking. Well——” She left 
her sentence unfinished and dabbed a wet 
sponge remorselessly over the offending 
foreground. 

Here was his opening, and he plunged 
into it. 

“Why should you have to do either? 
Won’t you let me make a home for you? 
Should you be afraid of India? Will you 
marry me?” 

And Tabitha wholly forgot about the 
‘Matrimonial Gazette,’’ and the jokes 
Mrs. Dibbs might make about his baving 
been taken in and doweé for: or only recol- | 
lected it with a smile some time after, | 
when she was sitting with her head on his 
shoulder, and he was entertaining her 
with a whimsical picture of what Carry 
would say when he broke it to her that he | 
was going to marry the oid lady with the | 
black silk apron and bunchy curls, 

But the sisters, when once they had got 
over the shock, and were able to grasp the 
true situation, welcomed their brother's | 
choice very cordially; and Tabitha’s ex- | 
periment was soon forgotten, for it needly | 
hardly be said her first lodger was also her | 
last. 





The Yellow Domino. 


BY F, G, 











URING the latter part of the reign of | 
Louis XV., of France, masquerades 
were in high estimation, and public 
ones were often given, at immense cost, on 
court days and other occasions of rejoic- 
ing. To these latter, persons of all ranks, 
who could afford to purchase a ticket, were 
admissible: and accordingly rencontres 
frequently took place at them, and exhibi- 
tions almost as curious in the way of dis- 
guise as in the assumption of character. 

Little chance adventures of an amusing 
character were at that peroid not at all un- 
common; and indeed at these entertain- 
ments strange groups and characters were 
often purposely concerted by their direc- | 
tors and managers. 

At other times, feats of legerdemain or 
activity were performed; and on one oc- 
casion, it is well known, a Genoese—the 
Ducrow of his day —walked upon a tight- 
rope, surrounded by fireworks, which 
made him visible to all Paris, from the top 
of one of the towers of the metropolitan 
cathedral of Notre Dame, into the window 
of a house near an opposite bridge, called 
the Pont au Change. 

Perhaps, however, the most whimsical | 
among the genuine surprises recorded at 
any of those spectacles, was that which oc- 
curred in Paris on the 15th of October, the 
day on which the Dauphin, eldest son of 
Louis XV., attained his majority. 

At this fete, which was of a peculiarly 
magnificent character—so much so, that 
the details of it are given at great length 
by historians of the day—the strange be- 
havior of a personage in a yellow domino | 
excited general attention very early in the 
6vening. The mask, in short, who, if we | 
6xcept tallness with the most robust pro- 
portions, showed nothing remarkable as 
to figure, seemed to be gifted with an ap- | 
petite, not merely past all human con- 
ception, but exceeding even the wildest 
fancies of romance. Even the dragon of 
old who churches ate was but a nibbler—a | 
meére Jackey-Go-Easy—to this stranger of 
the yellow domino, who, with an alacrity 
and perseverance as astonish‘ng as it was 
edifying, went from room, aud from one 
refreshment table to another, not merely 
tasting, but devouring, devastating all be- 
fore him! At one side-board he coolly de- 
Spatched a fowl, two-thirds of a ham, and 
half-a-dozen bottles of champagne, and 
the very next moment he was found seated 
In another apartment performing the same 
feat with a stomach even keener than the 
first. This strange course was persevered 
‘Dn steadily the whoie evening, until the 
Company, who had at first been much 
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amused by it, became alike alarmed and 
unruly. 

‘1 it the same mask, or are thereseveral 
dominos?” demanded an officer of the 
guard, as the yellow domino rose trom a 
seat opposite to him, and quitted the apart- 
ment, 

“T have seen but one; and, by Heaven, 
here he is again !’ exclaimed the party to 
whom the query was addressed. 

The yellow domino spoke not a word; 


_ but proceeded straight to the vacant seat 


which he had just left, and again com- 
menced supping as though he had fasted a 
whole month of Sundays, 


At length the confusion which this pro- | 


ceeding created becaine universal, and the 
cause of the clamor reached the ears of the 
Dauphin. 

‘‘He is the very deuce, your bighness !’’ 
exclaimed an old nobleman, ‘‘saving your 
royal highness’ presence; or wants but a 
tail to be ao,” 

“Say, rather, he is some poor famished 
poet, by his appetite,’ replied the prince, 
laughing. “But there must be some juggle 
in all this; he spills the wine, and hides 
the provisions under his dress.” 

“Your highness shall immediately wit 


ness the absence of juggle,’’ continued the , 


nobleman, “with your own eyes, for see,” 
—and he pointed totbe door of the apart- 
ment from which the yellow domino had 
that instant emerged, and was as usual 
proceeding directly to the refreshment 
table. 

Having seated himself with much ap 
parent complacency, the yellow domino, 
seizing a bottle before him, drank glass 
after glass witb a gusto and avidity for at 
least half-a dozen rounds truly astounding. 
But this appeared to be a mere prelimin- 
ary movement for clearing the way for 
solid and serious mastication, for imimnedi- 
ately after he boldly attacked a fowl which 
lay most invitingly before him, and which, 
cut by cut, now began to disappear by 
whole wings and legs at a time, 

The prince, accompanied by his cour- 
tiers, looked on m silence, while the old 
nobleman, who had formerly spoken, 


solemnly assured him that he had seen , 


him do that feat three times. 

“Thrice, my lord?’’—thrice?”’ inter- 
rupted another courtier, in rather a con- 
temptuous tone; ‘why, I can pledge my 
honor that I have seen him at it eight 
times.’’ 

“Say ten times, my lord duke,” cried 
another, “and you are nearer the truth,”’ 

“And nearer still, if you say fifteen,’ 
said the Marquis Le Verd. “I have watched 
the fellow this whole evening, and I can 
assure your highness this is the fifteenth 
time | have witnessed his repasts,’’ 

“Say you so!” replied the prince, all 
curiosity. “Call the master of the cere- 
monies; we are anxious to know 4 little 
more of our guest.’”’ 

The master of the ceremonies, however, 
on being asked, knew nothing about him; 
and the yellow domino was of course, 
very unceremoniously, as well as unsea- 
sonably, interrupted, just and he was lift- 
ing a bumper of claret to his lips. 

“The prince desires that monsieur who 
wears the yellow domino will immediately 


| unmask,’’ repeated the master of the cere- 


monies, with awful solemnity. 

The yellow domino stared at him, and 
hesitated. 

“The command with which his highness 
honors monsieur is absolutely impera- 
tive,’? continued the master of the cere- 
monies. 

“Oho!” bawled the mask, with a shrug 
of his shoulders; ‘against imperative 
orders there is no contending.”’ 

The yollow domino immediately threw 
oft his mask and domino, and revealed to 
the astonished prince and his attending 
nobles a private trooper of the Irish bri- 
gade, then in the service of Frauce. At this 
unexpected discovery the Dauphin had 6x. 
treme difficulty in restraining both bis 
own and the mirth of his attendants. In- 
troducing, however, a8 much severity into 
bis countenance and voice a8 he could, he 
commenced with, ‘Now, in the name of 


all that is ravenous, my good friend—not 


to inquire how you obtained admission— 
how have you contrived to sup to-night so 
many times?” 

‘Many times!’ repeated the trooper; 
“why, with all due reverence be is spoken, 
sire, | was but beginning to sup when 
your royal message brought me to a halt.” 

‘Beginning!’ exclaimed the Dauphin, 
in amazement. “Then, what is it that I 
bave beard and seen? Were are the fowls 
and the joints that have disappeared, along 
with the dozens of bottlee of Burgunay, 


claret, and champagne? I insist upon 
knowing how all this is.’ 

“It is, sire,” replied the trooper, after 
considerable besitation, ‘‘it 14, nay It piéase 
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your bighness’ grass, because the troop | 
belong to is on guard to-day,and we pur 
chased a fete ticket among ua, providing 
oursel vés at the same time with a yellow 
domino, which fits usall. By this means, 
the whole of our front rank—myself being 
the last man—have supped, if the truth 
must be told, most gloriously; and the 
first of the rear rank, saving your royal 
highness’ command, 1s now below waiting 
anxiously outside the duor, ready to fall 
in and take his turn,” 
The Dauphin laughed, and ordered up 
all the men, to finish what was on the 
' tables, 











ORIGIN OF SUNDAY.—"*The opinion which 
required a great Sabbatrian strictness, has 
in all likelihood been largely consequent 
upon the Reformation, and, without criti- 
| cal investigation of the case, has rested 
| practically upon the Fourth Command- 
ment of the Decalogue as it stands, It did 
not, however, arise at once out of the xreat 
movement, even in Neotland, where it 
eventually attained a pitch of rigor and 
exhibited a tenacity of life probably greater 
| than in any other Christian country.” 
| writes W. KE. Gladstone in MecClure’s 
Magazine. 


| divinely intended, nor as they are in them- 
selves, but as they are subjectively enter. 
tained, it might be a question whether the 
Scottish Sabbath was not for two hundred 
years a greater Christian sacrament, a 
| larger, more vital and more influential 
fact in the Christianity of the country, than 
the annual or sometimes seémi-anne al, 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper, or the 
initiatory rite of baptism, or both together 
| | remember that when half a century 
ago ships were despatched from Scottish 
ports to South Australia, then in its in- 
fancy, laden with well organized com- 
| panies of emigrants, | read in the pub- 
| lished account of one of them that perfect 
réligious toleration was establiahed as the 
rule on board, but that with regard to a 
fundamental article of religion like the 
Sabbath, every one was, of course, re 
quired to observe it. 

Many anecdotes might be given which 
| illustrate the same idea—an idéa open to 
criticism, but one with which the Vresby- 
terian Churoh cannot weil afford to part 
without some risk to the public power and 
| goneral influence of religion. 
| ‘The seventh day of the week has been 
deposed from its title to obligatory religi 
ous observance, and its prerogative has 
been carried over to be first; under no 
direct precept of Scripture, but yet with a 
Biblical record of facts, all supplied by NS’. 
| John, which go far towards showing that 
among the 4 postios themselves, and there 
fore from apestolic times, the practice of 
divine worship on the Lord’s Day has been 
continuously and firmly established. The 
Christian community took upon itself to 
alter the form of the Jewish ordinance; 
but this was with a view to giving larger 
oflect to its spiritual purpose. 

The seventh day had been ordained as 
most appropriate, according to the Decalo 
gue, for commemorating the old creation, 
The advent of our Lord introduced us to # 
chain of events, by which alone the bene- 
fits of the old création were secured to us, 
together with the yet higher benefits of the 
new. The series of these events culmmi- 
nated in the Resurrection. When the Ke- 
surrection began for the Saviour Hirnself 
a rest from all that was painful in the pro- 
cess of redemption, a# on the seventh day 
there bad begun a rest from the copatruc- 
tive labors that bad brought the visible 
world into existence and maturity. 

The seventh day was the festival of the 
old jife, accompanied with an @¢xemption 
from its divinely appointed burdens, The 
first day was the festival of the new life, 
and was crowned with it# constant and 
joyous exercise, The ordinances of joint 
worsbip exhibit One particular form otf 
that exercise. The act of the Church or 
Christian community in altering the aay 
was founded on this broad and solid 
anaiogy; and was also, a8 has been said, 
warranted by the evidence of apostolic 


practice. ate 

Jack: “I bavea chance to marry «a poor 
girl whom [| love or a rich woman whom | 
do not love. Waat would you advise 7’’ 
George: “Love isthe saltof life, iny friend 
Without it all 6lse is naught. Love, pure 
love, makes poverty wealth, pain a joy, 
earth a heaven.” “Enough IT will marry 
the poor girl whom I love.” “Bravely 
spoken! By the way, would you—er 
mind introducing mé tothe rich woman 
whom you do not love?” 

—— 


The peculiarity of Dobbins Mlectrie 


Soap is that it acts right on the dirt ar 
stains in clothes and make them pure as 
enow, at the same time It preserve- 
clothes, and mak6s them Keep Clean ner 


Have your grocer order 


If w6 measure things not as they are | 


At Home and Abroad. 


A HKaltiwore man swallowed his glass 
eye the other night by drinking a goblet of 
water in which it had been placed. 

Prince Bismarck is very fond of the 
students of the German universities, He 
believes that they are the most loyal sub- 
j eta the Emperor possesses, and the oid 
statesman looks to the students for the pre- 
servation of the empire that he did so much 
to ostablish. There is quite a vein of ro- 
mance in Bismarck’s make-up, and ne 
loves to talk of the days when he was a 
careless and popular collegian. 

In the Chinese language the meaning 
depends more on the tone in which the 
word in apoken than on the word iteself. 
The same word may have a dozen entirely 
different meanings according to the tone 
in which itis spoken. The fact not only 
makes it difficult for foreigners to learn 
Chinese, but retards Chinese progress by 
making it hard to keep an accurate and 
easily translated record of thought. On 
such a record more than on any other one 
thing progressive civilization dependa, 

The suggestion that acetylene, because 
| Of ita cheap production from the carbide 

of calcium, might be made to displace the 
use of coal gas and other illuminants has 
attracted general attention. Ina late dis- 
cussion of the subject at a meeting of Eng- 
lish chemists it was pointed out that there 
was a certain danger in the use of acety- 
lene becaure it was easily decomposable 
by shock or percussion. For thia reason 
it was urged it will beunsafeto keep this 
gas, as had been proposed, in a condensed 
state in steel cylinders. In that condition 
it would be deemed dangerous. 
Joram Kiknek!, who isa Japanese stu- 
/dentat the University of Michigan, has 
contributed an article entitled “The Ort- 
minal Law of Japan” to “The Michigan 

Law Journal.”’” Hewsays that a great ad- 
| vance has been made in many respects 
| within a few years in the administration 
| of the criminal law. The punishments for 

murder and some other crimes are not 

wreatly dissimilar to those in other coun- 
triew. One peculiar feature is that an inten- 
| How to commit a crime against the Koyal 
| family is punishable by death, although 
| no act bas been committed tending to carry 
out the intention, 


The distance which derelicta travel ins 
much greater than is generally suppomed., 
A careful record of observations has re- 
suited in the preparation of a chart which 
shows that the bulk of the schooner Fan- 
nie EK. Wolston has drifted, during the last 
five years, “nore than 10,000 miles, This 
calculation ‘4 based on 46 reports of its 
having been sighted. Another derelict, 
which bevan its wanderings in 1491, drifted 
about 5000 miles up to the time it was last 
seen, when it had been float 615 days. The 
W. L. White, another floating terror of 
the sea, roamed over the North Atlantic 
for 510 days, covering, In that time, about 
(O00 toillon, — 


An undertaker at Ked Key claims he bas 
secured «a secret from an old hermit which 
promises to revolutionize the art of em- 
baiming. He learned it of an aged man 
who lived in the mountains of West Vir- 
ginia in # lonely cabin, and residents of 
the neighborhood believed bin insane and 
that bis house was haunted. A visittothe 
hermit’s cabin was paid by the undertaker 
andafriend. The floors of thetwo lower 
rooms of the cabin were carpeted with the 
finest rugs made from the skins of animals 
and preserved by the hermit. The rugs 
cousiates Of the #kins Of Coons, cats, snakes, 
frogs, minks, ete The skins were per- 
fectly preserved, and were a4 natural as if 
just taken from the animal. Up stairs 
were three bodies which the hermit said 
he had obtained years ago. They looked 
as if death had come but yesterday. The 
berm 't also bad bodies of different animals 
al! jooking a4 natural as life. The firat ex- 
periment with the fluid will be madein a 
medical college in Kaltimore, Md, 

A a — 
Catarrh Cannot be Cured 
with LO SL APPLICATIONS, asthey cannot 
(Li seruame (atarrh is @ 
! ut in order 


tt re t i touet take Internal remedies 
ifali'« (ata (ure + taken Internally, and 
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Wur Uoung Folks. 


SAVED BY AN ELEPHANT. 


Hadhba had grown up to- 
site Was the elephant, 
the wite of oneof the 
Mohun waa the 


OitN and 
gether K 


many Hindow gods, 
son of the old Mahout, Kadha’s own partic 


and 


ular attendant 

young an donly bail-trained, was 
brought ‘Keddah"’ in the 
forest, where they cateh and tame the wild 
young elephanta, and chained by bis foot 
tom pog in the pround, or the nearest ree, 
in the long row of elephants in the Govern 
destined lo work tor the sove 


tadha 


in from Ube 


ment Yard 
reign lady the (fueen. 

Little Molun, vot #« bit afraid of the big 
beast, would play about round bin, with 
his huge paws and twisting, 
twirling lie would feed Radha 
with Gue of (he great tlap jack cakes which, 
along with sugar cane and dry grass, inade 


reach «of 
trutk, 


in 


up bis meal Meanwhile Kadhba would 
whisk hitueeif will « wisp Of yrase in bis 
trunk te keep off the thes, swaying the 
while wentiy from side to side, as an 


anchored abhip swaysin the tideway; or if 


the sun were very hot, try to eool bis 
burning bide by pourtog over it little 
powdoertigs of dust 


If any stranger bad dared to feed him or 


order him about at would bave been the 


wore for ft with 
brut 
ever, if 
Mobun 


would let the toy 


. 


wer, lor elephants know 


one Uaster in Kadba's case, how 


would seem seit he recognized 


deputy-master, He 
sland clome to bin, ane 


an w& fort oof 


Iny his bead against Kadha's long tender 
truogk, calling bin pet ames, such as 
(adhe pivari, love, or darting. 


(irest was Molun’s dewght when, as he 
tipper, tie 
(udha's Lorlet 


row wae allowed to assist in 


The process of Ladha'’s loilet was as fol 
lows: Firat be washed clome to the brink of 
the well, where le was wradually trained to 
useful, and to 
the 


toe jraw up bis own water 
bucket with bis trunk. 
wae thade to lie down, raising 
ley ala word, while Mohun and 
bis father clitnved about hits with—not a 
brick bat-rubber, which was 
just the thing for Radhas tough hide 


working 
he 
head or 


by 
‘Then 


sponge, bul a 


lle was, however, generaliv inattentive 
during the blowing clouds of 
Vapor frou bis tronk, Hitting up the wrong 
leg, roliing over al lhe wrong tine; and be 
Hut 
when the washing wasover he would sling 
hin bis neck with bis 
trunk, or give them a “jeg up’? behind, mn 
shuflle back to the 
bo dressed in the howdah pad, 
Kirthed on with cotton 


piocess, 


had to be scolded, and even slapped. 


HuUrRes up on lo 
a friendly fashion, ane 
yard to 
ropes over flaps of 
leather, to prevent his skin chafing, and 
be thus tade ready for his work 

It Motun's 
bis mother 
to 


(ere@al 


was great anuibition, when 
was too old for work, to be al 
lowed succeed hin as Hadha’s attend- 
joy, therefore, when 


sentto@ Government 


mut. Wan lin 

Kadha having been 

engineer who wae building « bridge over 
thie feot of 


was permitted to aecou pany ban, 


a river al the uiourntains, he 


Radha 
was ofmasiouch help asa bundred cooiies 


In the heavy toil of carrying timbers he 
was unrivaled hes piled the Loge, earry 
Ing the sinall cues on his tusks clipped 


over and held ty tis trunk 


Ky way ofa boiiday, the engineer deter 


mined one day to bave « Gay's sport tiger 


shooting, ald it Was absolutely necessary 


that Radha and the other elephants should 


help them to their play as they did in their 


work, for (hey were wanted to beat the 


jungie for the paue 


A tiger Lad been heard of that bad kilied 


acow in the forest not far ofl, and sports 


men and servatlis and coolles were eager 


tobe ctlafter hing, Mohbun bopoed against 


hope that le might be allowed to accom 
pany Kadha, bul, alas! there was simall 
chance tie Was not the Mahout, and 
would notte wanted, 


When the early iiorning dawned, damp 
and tisty, Kreal nountains looming 
larwe overhead, the 


the 
elephants stood ready 
outside the 
sportsipen # Lents, on each elephant its at- 
tendarn 
for the 
Mobun stood and 


faddied with their howdahs 


Iheach howdab « servant to load 


Mprortsiiimn Disconsolate, poor 


cooked up at his favorite 


beast Phe sigiual meve on had been 
given 

“Good-bye, Radha piyari! exclaimed 
the lad it e you 


have @ pleasant 


He neve » 8ern lence, for Had 


ha wWhiinke stronk round bim, and had 
seized | i ‘ ie} mited tin on his hack 
before M knew what he was alx 
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Evidently Kadba did not wish Mobun to 
be left behind, and so he was allowed to 
stay where the elephant had placed him. 

The great beasts waded through the 
forest and the tall elephant grass till they 
came tow patch of jungle where the tiger 
wastakinganap. Then someot the éle- 
phants were sent in to beat the jungle by 
marching through itand driving him out; 
while ten others, of which Kadba was one, 
each with a sportsman on his back, waited 
atthe far end to watch for the tiger when 
he emerged. 

They bad not long to wait, and they 
waited motionless, for Radha evidently 
knew something was golug on, and smelt 
the tiger. Presently a patch of tawny 


by several more seconds of pitehy dark- 
ness. The fresh gusta of air from these 
ways tannels flare the candle held by the 
foreman. So excellent, indeed, is the ven 

tilation of the vast honeycomb of tunnels, 
shafts, and stopes that make make up the 
Ontario mine that no inconvenience is felt 
in breathing, only a delightful lightening 
of weight—a sense that some burden of 
flesh had been recklessly discarded in the 
sunshine above. We were told that it took 
seconds and not minutes for the cage to 
drop further than the length of a Salt Lake 
City block—and any tourist through Utah 


| knows that this msans a good ten acres, 


color was seen flashing on the outskirts of | 


the grass. 

There was 4 shot from the sportaman on 
the other elephant, and before anyone 
could prevent it a wounded tiger sprang 
on to Kadha’s back, holding on to the trap- 
pings of the howdah by its claws. It 
sprang on the side of the e6lepbant on 


which Mohun was sitting, and might have | 


dug ita claws into him had be not slipped 
off on to the ground with all the baste he 
could possibly make, 

(Juicker than it takes to tell, a abot from 
the sportaman in the howdah —shooting in 


poril of his life—had dislodged the unex 


When we dizzily brought up on the 
damp platform of the 1,000 foot level a 
sound like the beating of surf struck upon 
our ears. A few feet away, under the 
sweating arch of an elbow in the tunnel, 
the water rushed with a deafening noise 
from the two ponderous columns of the 
Cornish pump. The force of these under 
ground torrents is bardly credible, 
cut deep channels alongside the car tracks, 
burst from rock clefts in streams the thick 
ness of a man’s arm, and pour furiously 
down the burly pipes braced against the 
wall and following toward the mouth. 
Extra pumps are kept set up at various in- 
tersections to be called into play in case of 


' accident to those in use, 


pected passenger, who, dropping wounded | 


and enraged to the ground, turned on the 
nearest victim he could see, who happened 
to be Mohun., 

The latter, in bis hurried descent from 
tadha’s back, had fallen headlong into the 
KASS, before he could pick himself 
up, ‘he tiger would have sprung upon 
him, bad not the elephant interfered. 

Once wore, quick as lightning, the agile 
trunk swooped down upon Mobun, and 
picking him up, deposited him again in 
safety, while Kadha, who had no mind to 
carry a tiger pick-a back, bolted off through 
the forest, with uplifted trunk, trompeting 
with fright; and « final shot stretched the 
tiger dead upon the ground, 

fadha bad « treat for his supper that 
night: « reward for saving Mohun’s life—a 
sort of tipsy cake: brandy, ginger, cloves, 
pepper, treacie, mixed with flour, such as 
élephants love, 
po 


UTAWS GREAT TUNNEL, 


and 





fqylily 6.000 inhabitants of Park City are 
| still joyful to a man over the comple 


| in-rush of water. 


The miners wear rubber boots and coats 
whicn shine and drip with wet. Whilo 
the excavating of the tunnel was still in 
progress it was estimated that one day out 
ot every three was lost on account of the 
It finally became neces 
sary to run two paralle! tunnels to relieve 
the pressure on the main tunnel, 

Atone time the patient gang of miners 
forced their way through 1,200 feet of break 
or dislocation of country where the earth 
was #0 crushed that it was almost like 
coarse sand, These difficulties made the 
work slow and dangerous, and the sides 
and roof had to be thoroughly timbered 
and closely “lagged” to prevent the ground 


| from running. 


Notwithstanding these and other pre- 
cautions Known to modern mining, wore 
than one intrepid life was sacrificed to the 
carrying out of this great industrial pro- 
ject. 

Sometimes there would be a caving in of 


| water-soakeéd earth or the falling of under- 


| mined 


tion not long ago of the great drain | 
tunnel of the Ontario mine, an achieve. | 
ment that has cost the company nearly a | 


milion of dollars, 
less famous than 
which it takes its name, bores into the 
heart of the mountains to a depth of 15,450 
feet, and is eight feet high, five and a half 
feet wide at the bottomu, and four and a 
halt feet wide at the top. 


This tunnel, hardly 


the colossal mine from | 


The work has been pushed with indomit- | 


able skill and perseverence 


superintendence of 


under the 
Francisco, who is well known thronghout 
the mining circles of California and Utah. 
The plan of the tunnel—a superb feat in 
mnining engineering—was drawn by ©. A. 
Palmer, and much credit is also due to the 
foreman in charge, John Keetley, who bas 
stood by the work unfalteringly through 
inuch discouragement and no simali per- 
sonal risk to binself and men, 

‘The Ontario tunnel drains not only the 
Ootario and Daly mines, but also does 
to lessen the flow of water in the 
nearest group of mines, all of which are in- 
cluded in the exhbaustless silver belt that 
lies thirty iniles 6ast of Salt Lake City, in 
the Wasatch Mountains. The enormous 
inflow of water in these extensive silver 
workings has been a growing problem to 
the miner since the first ore was taken out 
of the Ontario nearly a quarter of a century 
aL. 

Formerly sixteen powerful pumps were 
kept constantly going day and night to 
prevent the drowning of this mine, That 
was before the introduc'ion of the Cornish 
pump in shaft 5. Sines then the giant 
machinery belonging to this pump is the 
chief wonder to visitors going through the 
labyrinthine windings of the Ontario. The 
eycelopern wheel is ninety feet in circum- 
ference, and the two six inch plungers 
will raise from 2000 to 3,000 gallons at 
every stroke, 

To go down a 1,500-foot shaft to explore 
the wet mysteries of the Ontario tunnel is 
an Experience not to be neglected should 
opportunity offer, One steps cautiously 
on the cage and the foreman rings a bell 
connected with the hoisting engine, On 
the instant we are plunged into the black 
pitof the shaft with no jar and bardly an 


much 


oscillation of the flat, tarry cable 
Iivery hundred feet the light of a ‘sta 
m’’ Hashes into view, only to be followed 


RK. C, Chambers of San | 


rocks 
toiled grimly underneath. Again, there 
would be the splintering of heavy timbers, 
or a dreaded “ground swell’’—a sort of 
convulsion of the earth that makes match 
wood of the strongest beau. 

When the ground resisted the miners’ 
tools the great branching tunnel grew ay, 
the rate of ten feet per day, and it has 
taken many years to anish it. In Is801 it 
measured one mile from 
the enormous mill in the guleh, and now 
at its completion it is more than three 


times that length, 
oP oS 


OLD KReLios.—Thrilling with that curi- 
ous pleasure which comes to those of us 
who are romantic when turning over the 
relics of the past, with what interest we 
handle old letters, yellow with age, but 
still tied with the true love knot of blue 
ribbon; volumes of poetry with inscrip- 
tions of the enthusiastic sort, now out of 
date, written in an elegant band on the fly- 
leaf, and with the tendorest verses marked 
with rose-leaves, 

Silken scarfs to which time has given 
mellow tints no buyer wots of; quaint gar- 
ments that make one smile, yet which 
may have set off dimpled beauty rarely; a# 
sword on which the rust of a century has 
gathered; a great watch that still has power 
to tick, though its maker and he who wore 
it have been ashes for generations. 

And suddenly, in the midst of our en- 
joyment, a thought will creep over us that 
makes Our hearts stand still. The time 
must come—will surely come, if we leave 
anything behind us—when gay young 
folk, whose grand mothers are yet unborn, 
will some day find a treasure in some 
queer old things they have discovered just 
fit for the next masquerade; and those 
“queer old things’’ wiil be our present best 
clothes—and the bonnet that was thought 
a “love’’ in Paris. 

They will peep into our letters, and try 
to inake love-stories out of them, and won- 
der at our taste in books; and we—well, at 
least, we shall not be here. Theearth will 
be ours no more—its pleasant places or its 
shadows, its griefs or its delights. Asthe 
rose we pluck, the odor we inhale, we shall 
be gone, as those are over whose relics we 


pore to-dav. 
SE 


WaANTKED—A long vacation for students 
in the School of Adversity. 


—_ > - 
The days of is and Dr Be ms ( gl 
_ pa at hand Better buy a bottle 


where gray-faced figures | 


its mouth below | 


THE WORLD’S HAPPENINGS. 





Trains in Russia rarely exceed twenty- 
two miles an hour. 

Glass windows in a room should oc- 
cupy one tenth of ite floor area. 

There are 1425 characters in the 24 
books that Charles Dickens wrote, 

An 38-year-old boy has been arrested 
in New York charged with burglary. 

Total abstinence in dinner-giving 
circles is on the increase in London. 

In proportion to its size, a fly walks 
thirty-five tines as fast asa human being. 

The Bible has now been translated 
into 06 of the lanwuages and dialects of Africa. 

The chief causes of wrinkles are sup- 
posed to be nental worry and excessive laugh- 
ter, 

Two hundred and thirty miles have 


| been ridden on a bicycle without dismount- 
, ing. 


They | 





On election day, or during the public 
festivities, no spirits are allowed to be sold in 
Norway. 

A man breathes about eighteen pints 
of air ina minate, or upwards of seven hogs- 
heads in a day. 


Since the beginning of the century the 
English speaking world has increased from 
21,000,000 to 125,000,000, 

This country imports from Greece an- 
nually mimany thousand pounds of so-called 
dried currants, which are really swnall raisins, 


Gold may yet be mined in New York 
State if it becomes much dearer. There are 
gold-bearing strata in the Adirondack Moun- 
tulsa, 


Next year will witness the fourteenth 
centenary of the conversion of France to 
Christianity. The event is to be celebrated at 
Rhetims. 


Within the Antarctic circle there has 
never been found a flowering plant. In the 
Arctic regions there are 762 different species 
of tlowers. 


Success seems assured to the new 
Olympic games in Athens next year, $40,000 
having already been subscribed for their 
extablishiment, 


Among the names recently given to 
new streets in Paris appear Taine, Gounod, 
Edmond About, Meissonier, Guy de Maupas- 
sun and Octave Feuillet. 


A Georgia farmer killed 1500 rabbits 
during the recent snow, and made enongh out 
of them to settle with the men who picked 
cotton for him in the fall. 


, 

The use of red parasols has been of- 
ficially forbidden in many villages of the 
Tyrol, The pexsants say that the startling 
color irritates the grazing cattle. 


A teacher iu the neighborhood of How- 
ells, Nebraska, informed one of his inquiring 
pupils that the leuters B. C. stood for “Before 
Columbus discovered America.” 


Of the 12,000 Canadian Indians on the 
Pacific coast 3000 have been baptized or at- 
tend Christian worship. The Gospels have 
been printed for them in four languages. 


Potatoes were introduced into Ger- 
many in 1710, in Russia in 1769 and into Scot- 
land some years later. The man who sowed 
the first feld of potatoes in Scotland died ta 
ISDO, 

One cold night recently a Lee county, 
Gia., fariner, after being away during the even- 
inv, returned to his house and found cuddled 
up on the hearth in his room tive live wild 
rabbits. 


The ashes of coal from the mines of 


| the Transvaal Coal Trust and other companies 


in South Africa have been analyzed recently 
and found to contain over nine penny weights 
of gold to the ton. 


There will be no free school books in 
Chicago this year. Mayor Hopkins has ve- 
toed the provision of the appropriation bill 
setting apart $550,000 to be used in the pur- 
chase of books for the pupils of the public 
schools below the high school grades. 


Between the Rocky Mountains and the 
Atlantic thers are x dozen counties that con- 
tuin more than 5000 square miles. One of 
these is Aroostock, the northwestern county 
of Maine, which has un area of 63800 square 
infles, but little less than the whole of Wales, 
and forty-two times that of the Republic of 
Andorra. 


A case of poisoning by nutmegs is re- 
ported to the London Lancet by a Scotch doc- 
tor. A woman for some reason had swallowed 
two nutmegs ground into a little gin. She 
was seized with vertigo, became delirious, 
while the heart's action became faint. It took 
three days of energetic treatruent to set her 
on her feet again. 


A singular state of relationship on a 
large scale is vouched for by a Louisville pa- 
per, which tells of a district school near Mt. 
Olivet, Ky., where pupils are enrolled 
“Each pupil is related either by consanguinity 
or marriage to every other child in the school. 
One or the other of the parents of each of the 
fifty-five children was either a pupil or school- 
ite with the present teacher.” 
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Hecause it is the beat liniment 
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AT PRAYER. 


BY WwW. W. LONG, 





I watch my lady kneeiing there, 
Before the altar in sacred prayer; 
Her bands are folded on her breast, 
And in her face lies peace and rest; 
The light of heaven ts in her eyes, 
Where deep devotion trusting lies;— 
Pray on, Sweet saint, a prayer for me, 
The ear of God ts heeding thee. 
TS oS 


SEDAN-CHAIRS, 





Why were sedan-chairs so called ? 
The answer seems simple and obvious, 
that they were named from the town of 
Sedan, in the north-east of France; and 
this is the derivation given in most dic- 
tionaries and books of reference. But 
no evidence has yet been produced by 


any propounder of this etymology to | 


prove either that such chairs were first 
used at Sedan, or that they were brought 
to England from that town. 
indeed, practically nothing to prove any 
connection whatever between the chair 
and the place. It is not a little curious 


that the real origin of the name of that | 


once fashionable means of locomotion 
should be so obscure, while on the sur- 
face it appears to be so plain and simple. 

sedans were used in London by one 


or Lwo private persons about the begin- | 
the seventeenth century; but | 


ning of 
the first person of note to use the new 


conveyance was the Duke of Buckiug- | 


ham, the favorite of King James L. and 
his son Charles, 

Prince Charles, on his return from his 
adventurous journey to Spain, is said to 
have brought back three curivusly- 
carved sedan-chairs, a fact which rather 
tells against the proposed derivation 
from the French town. Two of these 
chairs he gave to Buckingham, who 
seems to have first used one of them 
when suffering from illness; but this did 
not prevent the populace, who had no 
love for the royal favorite, from grumb- 
ling indignantly at the pride of the man 
who employed his fellow-creatures to do 
the service of beasts of burden. 

Among the State Papers there is a 
letter, dated May 1626, from a Lon- 
doner, and in it the writer says: ‘‘You 
can hardlie beleeve how bitterly it has 
disgusted the multitude here that being 
sickly, he (the Duke of Buckingbam) 
suffered himself to be carried in a cov- 
ered chaire upon his servants’ shoul- 
ders through the streets in the daie 
time between Whitehall and Denmarke 
House,’ 

At this early perioc the conveyance 
Was known only as a ‘‘covered chair,” 
the term ‘sedan’? came into use a little 
later, It was not many years before 
plivate persons ceased to have a mono- 
poly of these covered chairs, and chairs 
for hire began in the public streets, 
The lirst hackney-coach stand in Lon- 
don was set up in 16%4 by the Strand 
Maypole, a few yards from Temple Bar; 
and in the same year Letters Patent, 
dated September 27th, were granted to 
Sir Sanders Duncombe, giving him the 
sole right and privilege for fourteen 
years Lo use and let for hire, within the 
cities of London and Westminster, cov- 
ered chairs, to prevent the uunecessary 
use Of coaches, 

lor some mysterious reason, the au- 
Lhorities were greatly averse to the in- 
crease of hackney-coaches, Their num- 
bers were strictly limited, aad their use 
discouraged as far as possible. This 
policy naturally favored the growth of 
the chair system, and it was not lony 
before the new conveyances Were highly 
popular and in great demand, 

(hairs made their first appearance in 
Paris about the same time that Buck- 
ingham’s unpopular use of one had at- 
tracted public attention in London; but 
the French were some years in advance 
in supplying chairs for public hire. In 
the time of Louis XIV. chairs were ex- 
tremely fashionable, and were often most 

curiously upholstered. 


I } ‘ y 
ihe palmy days of 1@ sedan-cha 


} 


hog'and 


were the 


ast century 


WO bundred hackney-chairs 


There is, | 
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and the number remained much the 
same until the reign of Cieorge III. 
Besides these public chairs, there were 
very many which belonged to private 
owners, and were elaborately carved 
and luxuriously fitted. In Dublin, sedan- 
chairs were taxed for the benefit of one 


Of the hospitals; and from registers still 


extant, it appears that in 177 there 
_were no fewer than two hundred and 
lifty-seven private chairs owned by 
wealthy people, from dukes down to 
rich commoners, in the Lrish capital. 
The tax in 1708 brought the fortunate 
Dublin hospital as much as five hundred 
and forty-seven pounds, 


| 
| 
| 


distinguished from the roadway by a 
line of posts, which afforded some slight 


had no right to pass within the posts, 

Many years later, when Jonas Han- 
way courageously set the example of 
carrying an unfurled umbrella in the 
streets of London, the chairmen, who, 
like the worshippers of Diana at Ephe 
sus, saw their craft in danger, were 
among the loudest and most daring of 
| those who vainly tried to intimidate the 
| bold innovator by jeers, and sarcasms, 
and even threats. 

As the eighteenth century neared its 
end, the number of chairs began to de- 
| crease, while the number of backney- 
coaches was large!'y increased. 

In some places abroad they are still 
/in use, Mention 1s made of such con- 
| Veyances at Genoa in 1882; in ISS the 
-archbishop of Seville was carried forth 
'in one. Inthe streets of Bahia in Brazil, 
| sedan-chairs borne by stalwart negroes 

may be seen in use at the present day. 
A few months ago, it was said that some 





| type built in London, with a view to an 
‘attempted revival of bygone. fashion; 
but they have not yet made their ap- 
pearance in the streets of the metropo- 
lis, and it is tolerably safe to prophesy 
that if they do so appear, their renewed 
term of existence will be extremely 
short, 
a mr 
“You called me a liar, sir ?’’ shouted 
the angry citizen to the other citizen; 
‘you will live to regret that yet, sir!” 
‘That jist shows the difference in fel- 
lers,’? rergaarked Rubberneck Bill, who 
happened to be in town with a load of 
steers; ‘‘when a feller calis me a liar he 
don’t live to regret it. No!” 


[brains of told. 


Remember that the top side of a cloud 
isgniways bright. 

It is for the future, vot the present, 
that we now live. 

The reform that comes to stay has to 
begin on the inside. 

There have always been people who 
loved to tell bad news, 

To find fault with another is to expose 
au yvrenter one of your own 

The history of buman !ife is the bis- 
tory of disappointed inenpoe 

True greatness has no need to carry a 
flay touttract attention to itectf 

Friendship which flows from tac heart 
cannot be frozen by adversity 

When we do not give according to out 
ments we deo ac cording tOonr Hmeniness 

For every fault we see in others we 
have twoot ourown which we ove rlook 

Some temptations come to the indus- 
trions, but all temptations attack the itje 

Mquity judyeth with lenity, laws with 
extremity In all roral causes the reason of 
the law ta the law 

He that is (anght to live upon little 
owes more to lis fathers wi<tlors than he that 
hus a great deal left him does to his father’s 
care 

Let every man take care how he 
peaks and writes of honest people, and not 
et down at a venture the first thing that 


’ , { 
( fites Ujprpee . 


The lisesteem and contempt i others 


re It rdily pos 


ler 


In those days the footpath was only | 


protection to pedestrians, and chairmen | 


speculator was having chairs of the old | 


EVENING POST. 


Femininities. 


A fool carries bis name in his mouth. 


Temper your evjoyment with pru- 
dence leat there be written on your heart that 
fearful word “satiety.” 

Tagleigh: “That girl dresses out of 
sight, doesn’t she?’ Wagleigh: “OF course 
she does, Where would you have her dreast” 

“She married to spite somebody, | be- 
Hleve."” “Whom? Do you know?" “IT don't 
know; but it looks as tf it were her husband." 

Many a philosopher who thought he 
had an exact knowledge of the whole human 
race has been miserably cheated in the choice 


| of a wife, 


England has more women-workers 
than any other country in proportion to popu 
lation; 12 per cent. of the Industrial classes 
are women, 

There are 800,000 more widows than 
widowers tn England. In France for every 


| hundred widowers there are one hundred and 
| ninety-four widows. 


‘*Dar’s a heap of misery in dis yart,”’ 
says Uncle Mose. “Hit's wid men purty much 
as bitam with umbrellas. it's generally de 
porest what gites lett." 


Professor: ‘‘tlere, young ladies, you 


| observe a tobacco plant.” One of the youny 


ladies: “Ah!l how very interesting, protessear 
Pray, bow long will it be before the cigars are 
ripe?” 


“The bride nearly fainted during the 
coremony, and had to be supported by hes 
father until it was over.” “Yes: and now l 
hear that her father is supporting both of 
them," 


Proud father: ““That is a sunsel my 
daughter painted. She  studted  puatatiny 
abroud, you know.” Friend: “Abl' that ex 
plains it. LT never saw a sunset like thattn 
this country.” 


Traveler: ‘‘Were you troubled) with 
mal de mer while you were crossing the 
ocean?’ Old lady: “Really, | don’t know. 1 
was that dreadful seasick L couldnt think 
about anything else.” 


It is said that the simple process of 
washing the cheeks with soft, cold water, then 
rubbing briskly with a soft towel asa daily 
habit, will do more to produce rosy cheeks 
than the best artificlal invention 


*Robby,’’? whispered young Featherly, 
“did your sister Sadie yet a note from tie last 
night? It was writtenon pink = pujer ‘Ohi, 
yes! she must have got it,” said hobby, * cause 
when she came down to breakfast this morn 
ing her hair was done upin pink curl papers 


The Glasgow girls take, it appears, 
something more than kindly te thet: sehool 
lessons in cookery. Nearly a third of the 
total number of school gwirws im Seothund ox 
amined on this subject belong te that vast 
city where eagerness for instruction im this 
nit is said to be alinost universal 


Among the eccentricities that Harriet 
Beecher Stowe is said to have developed in 
her old age isn detestation of all referenes to 
her famous book, “Uncle Tomes Cnbin she 
ean stand no walluston, however vetled, to ter 
noted novel, and her friends and relatives are 
very careful to prevent the mention of the 


book In her presence 


The Queen of Madagascar always 
dresses in) Furopean fashion She wears 1 
purple costume with a train on yrent ocen 
sions, wud sometimes assumes a golden crown 
She is very vatu of her petseonal beauty, and 
has three titnses refused to necept coin struck 
to her order, becausy she did not consider lies 
likeness suMlctently bandsorsve for circulation 


Whist is a favorite game with Queen 
Vietorla, and many years’ practice has ten 
dered her an expert tn thils puss tinine No hinok 


on whist is published that the Qhaeen does mot 


rend carefully, aod her opinion as to ite teerite 
are of Value inthe judgment of expert Whe 
know her wou Piines Henry of Dattenbery 
his Deen politic @neaonpgh te lenin Whitest bo kee, 
in the wood wraces of bi treotlier tn w 


“Fashionable dry voods stores,’ say 
a New York pouyeer, “are reapply prone from a 
new fad warrony Ceotlianmis pyper ten Many 
wecvlthy women in Chis city are treplred try 
the idea that they can learn the skirt dances 
Sklit- containing about twenty yardaol ligiat, 
linsesy popetes deal core: trp upmand coplediat pou de 
ranging frou #1> Co $I) tO women of leleure 
wholike to practice th private what they. «« 
ina prusbolle 

“There’s something that I want you 


to read,” said Fovy, laying down aletter, “lt. 


frommy wife But don't ertticiz th orthe 
grapiiy, plense. Fact tn, Mrs Fogg was 
echo texncher for a great tnaty years, au 
therefore, she never lewrned to spel It wa t 
ous “ry, you Know = lhe 1.” “ t 

! 1 ipf trewh w hier lit Wane ‘ 

Hut it come rather wkwarid w ‘ 


when she Comes to write aletter 


They do things with a taste in Au 
stralian that would be recorded } t rcothye 
land witt adn ation Ko irom? 
pretty dance was recently given at ‘ 
#iX tnarried |jndies and Nites \* " 

a licwe DD P ‘ 

aT 
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FAasculinities. 


Movable scenery was first used in 
theatres In 150s, 

Wine clarifiers in France use more 
than 30 .000,000 ewe a year, 

A man is most likely to get intoa 
brown study when he's blue, 

Many a man is expected to be the 
architect of his son tn law's fortune 

There are many men who are afraid 
of ghosts who have no fear of apirits, 

Actors, draughtsmen, dentists and 
mustard plasters ought to draw well, 

According to the terms of bis will, a 
Saratoga county farmer was, recently, burted 
with his boots on, 

“Did the doctor seem to understand 
Hick'’s case?" “Yes, perfectly; he collected 
his money after each visit.” 

In Antwerp a woman has taken a 
prize to Flemish Literature, which ts offered 
by the State once in tive years, 

“You were embarrassed when you 
proposed to ome, George, were you nott" 
“Yes, Lowed you over $20,000" 

Mrs, Watts: ‘Don’t you ever do any- 
at all?’ Weary Watkinas: “Oh, yea, 
mot, Sometines | does time," 


thing 


rank, pleadingly : “‘I never kissed a 
May, coldly: “Wall, I 
haven't advertised for apprentioges, have It" 


Kirt before In iuiy life 


loquiring child: “Papa, why do peo- 
ple ery at weddings?” Papa, absatractedly 


*Mostot Jem bave boen tmartted themselves.” 
Life is made of compensations, By 
the thine a roan is old enough te renlize what a 


lot he does not Know bo ta tog old to worry 
over tb, 


“T should have you know, air, that I 
anon Londoner, and was born in London." 
“And -, «ir, was boro in Cork, and | ama 
Corker. 


IL is announced that a hospital for fe- 
tale patient. will shortly be erected) tn 
orci, all the mediealothieers of which will 


be women 


A #ix-foot policeman arrested a 4-year- 
old boy in Brooklyn recently, and, for fear the 
prisoner would excape, lad liu guarded by 
four other oMfleers 


Kisie: “Ll always knew be was too 
Alice: “But he wot married 
" hicer tl Gbvave ree Klate: “YY es, but thats 
nothing: he only toarcriod a widow." 


Chon iel Co prrcrprcrme 


One of toe most prominent of the ex- 
mioseball plhiyera ta Coogress ts Congressman 
Wadeweorth, of New York 


Vestern counties of the 


Ife was one of the 
chatoplons of the \ 
Stites 

After 50 years of wedded bliss Mr. 
und Mis Joseph Weekerie, of Elizabeth, N 
Jl bodthemmarchave servies performed over 
aynin dn churehoon their gpotden wedding an 
hivereary 


Mr. Bacon: * So you want my daugh- 
ters haod in toarsiave? What have you got 
Lo stipport yourself ont Mi. Franke. “Noth 


iy, wir! of ive tifedony banodat everything 
Now Lwouldithe totry our Unughter's,” 
kuyy: “Sometimes the absolute faith 
ny boy liasin tay whedom tmnake ime allot 
aeshiamed of tmyoelt Pootte "Ver peed pecnt 
worry It will average sap mth oiphit Hy the 


tire he t4 twenty he will think you know 


nothing atall 


In the old yraveyards in the vicinity 
of New York itis found that the fosertptions 
onthe «tones ecrecsted in colonial days are al 
toot undeciphernitio If the monument = is 
ate ‘ sestone or tmarble, but are quite 


Wed, prteree Lif comatruected Of slate 


He, reading the paper: “It certainly 


i v¢ ' sit te pi levsame “a Wotlhan iw 
\ tiiake ‘ t ik , ihe Mr. V cng, 
af Wa Mi eked tit aA ite in tlie 
i ‘ M ! t Pekin, Wi mmkedh 
wile utoft 4, na now both women 
une it ! 
In (rrea Irtain, out of every 1(K) 


etween the ayes of Iv and 


, = bre tween 2omnd i tt 
bro lower mela beet ween OF sted (4), whittle 
coral j bead die leu wee the upes of hand te 

rthiat foto s thances Of tratiinnony are 
leer mt Lwee th iw of aud Lo 


The police of New York complain of 


an ar ia ‘ ty treet Meyywurnm ta 
t t elt 4 / Lo itsventoum tiethod of 
t ecently erm tute Vuced try sane 
Ti me ! entt bi ended 
ties Ait t y bry trendene 
t ne LOR bOrt cconey 
Phas 1) Wey of eiliny t tTriyes and j! 4 
evnne wotlk ayers !< | f Throw trp 
voor toast Nort 1 Serrt It aveolls w 
[its ty off 2] ct wm wit five bintocer Vs 
na { } t ny 1 Maine are line 
t i K t te 
‘ ' ' 
A ier { th 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 

Something entirely new this year in (he 
two-tone stockings has the upper part of 
Homan pisids instead of plain coiors, They 
jook particularly brilliant in the hops, 
and are certainly expensive enough to be 
elegant, but somehow even the shapliest 
log suggests an animated barber's pole or 
a decorated ntepin in them. Vertical 
stripes in while, combined with delicate 
colors, for house wear, are among the latent 
French designs. The round stripes are 
never seen now except in the very cheap- 
eat hosiery. And certainly any woman 
with the slightest idea of grace or curve 
never regrets the fact. For the woinen 
vicyclers, as well as for the men, there are 
now golf stockings ‘They are quite new, 
having just arrived trom England. The 
woman ip bloomers can add to ber already 
unusual appearance in the early spring by 
appearing in them, They preclude the 
possibilities of gaiters, And as their col- 
oring i of the brightest (Scotch plaids), 
they will, no doubt, be halled with delight 
by spider-legged bicycling femininity. A 


word of advice—plump women should 
avoid them. 
Although passementerios, arabesque 


trimmings and galloons can never be called 
novelties, far as INeTO Names go, they 
nevertheless deserve the tille regarding 
designs and combinations, and they cer 
tainly the 
they have gained this season. Notonly do 
the latest importations appear in admira- 
ble imitations of ancient aces and embrol 


an 


never possessed Hin portance 


outin acon 
of new and beautiful de- 


derios, but they are brought 
stant succes ion 
vices 

One of the novel patterns cousiat« of a 
graduated set of Persian araborques de 
signed for the *kirt and various parts of 
the bodice, ‘They are davices, 
Gothic Venetian Vandyke 
pointa of every width, palm leaves and 
ferns, are wholly new in arrange. 
ment and effect, and which are to be dis 
posed in various artis 1) ways on elegant 
Kastor tollettes, costumes and simall wrap 
sometimes forming one continuous design 
on the «kirt; sometimes graduated in 
length toward the sides or set on in sepa 
rate pieces to finish panels, plaitings or 
searf points, or to depend from antique 
looking chatelaines and girdles, Leaves 
are made great use of--ivy, acacia, the oak 
and ite acorns in cluster and spangled foli- 
age and fruit, the leaves delicately shaded 
and massed, and slenderly pointed, to 
avoid heaviness, 

Buttons are included in the list of orna 
mentsa—not buttons for use, oh, dear, no! 
but simply and solely for decoration, Most 
brilliant and beautiful are those of rbine- 
stones, both large and small. The large 
ones are used singly; the small ones in 
clusters of three in trefoil sbape. This is 
a favorite design. Closely following these 
are the miniature buttons—those which 
imitate a painted portrait miniature set in 
aamall frameof brillianta, The Recamier 
button is the preceent favorite, and # lady 
just returned from Paris says that ‘it is a 
perfect Recamier fever that has struck the 
French women: her face stares out at one 
from all the windows, and ornaments 
gowns and wraps are alike.’”’ Some of the 
leading houses are making large importa. 
tions of the most showy and beautiful but 
tona, which will be shown later. They 
will be classed among trimmings, instead 
of occupying their old place among the 
useful articles. 


mural 
baticds, nna 


whieh 


The new straw bats are really charming, 
both in color and shape, One of the new- 
est designs is somewhat on the order of a 
poke, with a bigh, tiny crown and large 
front, which flares out at the sides, and is 
then held down with two green and white 
striped ribbon rosettes, with long loops, 
and then flares again over the forebead to 
show the wreath of wood violeta which 
reste on the inside, This combina- 
tion of a poke and large bent bat promises 
to be very popular, Nearly all the new 
hate and bonnets are made very broad, 
and the latter often with long ends to be 
placed on either side of the knot of hair, 
Some are besprinkled wilh jet beads aud 
paillettes of different colors. 

The newest style of nigbtgowns is the 
Directory. Itis cut with an open square 
neck, finished with «a broad band of eim- 
broidery, about as deep as the short D rec 
tory waist, and from this band the skirt of 
the gown falls. 


head 


Phe sleeves are very large 


and full at the top, tapering alimost to 
closeness al the waist. These gOWDS are 
very becoming to young women with 
plump necks, but the thin girl should 
avoid the Directory gown and choose in 
stead the tliading, which has & Geep #A r 
mm @r al the back ending neavery 


jJaoot down the front 
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Little overwaists of black net, with 
yokes of black satin an inch wide, apotted 
with jet and crossed checker-board fash. 
ion, can be bought all ready for une, 

A still nore dressy dinner gown can be 
made of pale piok moire, with an sccor- 
dion platted pink chiffon waist over pink, 
finished with tiny pink rosebuds around 
the low nock and pink velvet bretelles 
spangled with gold over the shoulders, 

The new woires are watered in fine 
waves and «striped with a color and de- 
corated with silk polka dota, 

A protty skirt to wear with fancy waists 
in of black wool that is brightened with a 
little flower, 

A crepe cloth woven with a surface that 
is ridged as closely as the bark of an elder- 
ly maple tree, is more stylish for winter 
wear than the finely woven qualities. 

The frock with three box plaitsin front 
and one in the back for the waist, and one 
box plait in the back of the skirt, seems to 
be the stylish one now, Sometimes velvet 
is pul in stripes on the waist showing be 
the plaits, which makes a dress 
much bandsomer then where is just the 
plaiting of cloth. 

Long suede gloves, light in tint, such as 
cream, biscuit or white, are pre- 
ferred for evening wear, though kid is also 
For dressy wear in the day time 
pearl gray, and straw color for visits, but 
for walking and shopping black kid, Rus- 
sia loathber, chamois, and dark tints are the 
ones adopted, 

One of the latest and prettiest trimmings, 
as well as an expensive one, isthe jetted 
lace, but as asmall quantity works in ef.- 
fectively, it is dosirable, 

Pretty tea jackets are made of nun’s 
veiling in pale colors, jined with silk and 
trimmed with open-work embroidery, A 
yoke of embroidery over the silk and the 
velling fitted on below makes a charming 
jacket, 

Large butterflies of jet and spangles are 
worn on the front otf bodices at the belt so 
large that they reach from side to side, and 
reach well down on the skirt. 

Lorgnettes 
and, therefore, they are 
by the society women 
them 

Too much use of the opera giass is one 
rexsson #O many city women of fashion 
have bad eyos and must deform them- 
welvos Wilh Oye glasses. -8O KAYA an OCUlist, 


tween 


miaslic, 


used, 


have become “comimon,’’ 
being abandoned 


who introduced 





Odds and Ends, 
NOVELTIES IN DECORATIVE EMBROIDERLES, 
“The Now Art” embroidery prowises to 
the fashion of tbe hour, It is just its 
@xtravagances and consequent novelty 
which makes it atiractive. We are #0 ac- 
customed to have slight changes rung on 
the regulation styles of embroidery, that 
something quite out of the common comes 
pleasant surprise, In the New 
Art figure pieces and floral subjects are 
both arranged to suil the varied tastes of 
oui broideries. 

The prettiest designs are those carried 
out entirely in) black and white silks on 
wiite linen, but of these we will speak 
presently, a8 this series is only an Outcome 
of the new art. The most effective piece 
is Lhe sunset, and it is wrought in brilliant 
reds, terra cotta, and yellow, the outlines 
being in black silk. 

Still odd is the pew art figure of 
aunt with appliqued draperies, 
which aroupd and form intricate 
curves at they taper off to nothingness, 
The figure subjects are arranged for cush- 
ion covers and sofa backs, ete, whilst the 


be 


ask a tHost 


wore 
style 
swirl 


sunlit landscapes serve well for the decora 


tion of toilet slips, sachets, mats, and 
brush bugs, 
The black abd white decorations on 


white linea are thorougbly novel and very 
charming. There is # fine design, “St 
Georgs and the Dragon,’’ which bas all the 
effect of an etching. The strong lines are 
in black, the filling in with 
long White silk stitches putip in contrary 
direchious, which gives @ soft appearance, 
according to the lipbtin which the piece is 
secon, 


done aud 


A novelty 
silk 
specially 


is the empire work, A new 
this which is 
Every articie is made 
For instance, a 
table cover is made of three wice stripes 
old rose, maize, and = electric-blue, 
Sprays of flowers in deeper and paler 
shades of Liue than the ground are powd- 


tisierlal j8 used for 
taking. 


in stripes of three colors 
ol 
The 


work is well adapted for runners, for side- 


boards 


ered sparsely over the Lhrese stripes, 


dinner tables, and Duchess toilet 


tables 
Phere is 


the felt 


an entirely new departure in 


work this season A vain the 


ground of the article ® arrauged ‘ liffer 


ently tinted stripes, the shades being very 
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Painted designs of 
fashionable on felt 


soft and pleasing. 
flowers are very 
grounds, 

Among the novelties in small articles is 
the cosy in the shape of a Queen Anne téa- 
pot (the design is registered) of maize 
satin fulled, with bunch of white chrysan- 
themums on the lid. White silk cosies 
are extremely dainty and much admired 
for the five o’clock teatray. Sometimes 
they are draped with colored silks of deli- 
cate tints and ornamented with flowers. 

Finger protectors are having an enorm.- 
ous sale. Every lady who works natural- 
ly wants to try one, and once tried few 
will be willing to give them up. Being 
made of patent indiarubber, they are easy 
to wear, they are co weight, and fit on 
comfortably, being made in three sizes, 
The ugly scars on the forefinger are 
avoided by their use. 

The new pincushion for a toilet table is 
a thick mattress about 12 inches square 
One is covered in rich ruvy-red satin, the 
simple geometrical design being done in 
cream couching. Filling in the spaces be- 
tween the pattern near the corners are 
black and white pins set at regular dis- 
tances apart. Through the sides of the 
mattress aie stuck long bonnet pins, small 
black and white headed pins, and safety 
pins. These cushions are most useful for 
travelors, for they take up but little room 
in the trunk, and will bear any amount of 
crushing. Smaller ones are made in the 
same style 

Pincushions of square pillow shape are 
ewbroidered with a flower spray in the 
contre, friiled with silk at the edges, and 
tightly tied at each corner with ribbons. 
The Peg Woflington pincushion—a copy of 
one used by her—is covered with velvet, 
and is intended to hang on any convenient 
kno>, Its quaint shape makes it sttractive. 

It is quite a rage now to utilize dolls as 
the foundation in a variety of things both 
useful and ornamental. There is a regi- 
ment ot tiny china dolls gowned in coloied 
salins, tbe underskirts being stuffed with 
emery. 

The daintiest small photo frames it is 
possible to imagine are circular ip form, 
and are nade of very fine white linen em- 
broidered with heather, which is tied with 
French bows of blue ribbon, In contrast 
to these we noticed an extremely large 
photo frame of geranium tinted satin, on 
which were worked white Japanese anem- 
ones in naturalistic fashion, 

The newest cosies are of 
stripes of brocaded ribbon laid on. Be- 
tween the stripes are worked sprays of 
gold spangied flowers. The effect is light 
and pretty, and such cosies will be charm- 
ing additions to afternoon tea tables in 
winter. In blotters the greatest novelty 
consisted in the designs being carried out 
in a combination of painting and silk 
gimps. We say gimps purposely, since 
two or more kinds, varied in width, are 
used on one blotter, 
sign is bold and simple; the tints are biue; 
green, and terra-cotta; these are graduated 
in depth of tone, and the outlines are done 
with yellow silk gimp and other variegated 
gimps. Another kind of decoration for a 
peacock blue cloth blotter was effective. 
The large pattern was done with appliques 
of tan cloth, outlined with bright yellow 
cord. 

The perambulator sack 
highly appreciated by young mothers, 
One was of blue cloth, on which were 
worked fawn ribbons, a tulip, and daisies, 
The sacks keep the children warm and 
cosy on the coldest days of winter, and are 
pretty witbal. A hanging night-dreas 
sachet is also in the shape of asack. On 
both sides loops aré sewn at the top, and 
through these are run polished sticks, with 
silvered ferrules at either end. 
is of pink linen, decorated with bighly 
raised white flowers, 


makes a gift 


i, 





THE FuTURK.—Our disputes are vain or 
not, as We consider that we are either trou. 
bied about the present, the future, or both: 
if the present, it is easy to judge; the future 
is uncertain. It is foolish to be miserable 
beforehand for fear of misery to come; a 
man loses the present while he might en 
joy it in expectation of the future; nay, the 
fear of losing anything is nearly as bad as 
the loss itself. Beas prudent as you can, 
but not timorous or careless: it is well to 
bethink yourself, and anticipate what in- 
conveniences may happen before they 
come. A man may fear, and yet not be 
fearful; he may have the affection of fear 
without the vice of it; but frequent adiwi'- 
tance of it runs into a babit. Itis unmanly 
to be doubtful, timorous, and un-certain— 
to set one step forward and another back 
ward, and to beirresolute. It isa better to 
fall once than bang always in suspense. 

ne 
of Hall’s Renewer pro- 
be growth of the hair, and restores 
ile Datural color and beauty, frees thescal, 
of dandruff, tetter, and all impurities, 


The 


moter 


use 


Hair 


satin with | 
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RADWAY'S READY RELIEF is safe, reliable and 
effectual because of the stimulating action which it 
exerts over the nerves and vital powers of the body, 
ulding tone to the one and inelting to renewed and 
increased vigor the slombering vitality of the physical 
rtructure, and through this healthful stimulation and 
increased action the CAUSE of the PAIN ts driven 
away, and a natural condition restored. It is thus 
that the READY KELIaF Is so walmirably adapted 
for the CURF OF PAIN and without the risk of 
injury which ts sure to result from the use of many of 
the so-called pain remedies of the day, 


is Highly Important That Every 


Family Keep a Supply of 


ADWAY’S 


READY RELIEF, 
on ail occasions of pain or sickness, There ia woth. 


Its use will prove beneficial 
ing in the world that will stop pain or arrest the 
progress of diseases as quick as the READY RE- 
ARF, 


it 


CURES AND PREVENTS 


Colds, Coughs, Sore Throat, Influenza, 
Kbeumatism, Neuralgia, Headache, 
Toothache, Asthma, Difficult 


treathing. 

CURES THE WORST PAINS in from one to 
twenty minutes. NOT ONE HOUR after readin 
this advertisement need anyone SUFFER WITH 
PAIN, 


Aches and Pains 


For headache (whether sick or nervous), toothache, 
neuralgia, rheumatism, lumbago, pains and weakness 
in the back, spine or Kidneys, pains around the liver, 
pleurisy, swelling of the Joints and pains of all kind 
the application of RADWAY'S READY RELIE 
will afford limediate ease, and its continued use for a 
few days effect a permanent cure, 

Internally —A half toa teaspoonful in half a tumbler 
of water will, Ina few minutes, cure Cramps, Spasma, 
Sour Stomach, Nausea, Vomiting, Heartburn, Ner- 
vousness, “leeplessness, Sick Headache, Flatulency, 
and all internal pains. 

ihere is not a remedial agent in the world that will 
eure Fever and Ague and all other Malarious, Billous 
and other fevers, aided by RADWAY'S PILLS, 80 
quickly as RADWAY'S READY RELIEF, 


Price, W cents per bottle. Sold by all Druggists, 


FR Always : 
Sarsaparillian 
Resolvent, 
THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 


A remedy composed of ingredients of extraordina 





| medical properties, essential to purify, heal, repair ar 


The conventional de- | 


The sachet 


tuvigorate the broken down and wasted body. ulck, 
pleasant, safe and permanent in its treatment and cure 


For the Cure of Chronic Disease, Scroful 
ous, Hereditary or Contagious. 


Not only does the Sarsaparitia Resolvent excel all 
remedial agents in the cure of Chronic, Serofulous, 
Coustitutlonal and Skin Liseases, but it is the only 
positive cure for 


KIDNEY AND BLADDER COM- 


PLAINTS, 


Urinary and Womb Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Dropsy, Stoppage of Water, Incontinence of Urine 
Bright's Disease, Albuminuria, and all cases where 
there are brick dust deposits, or the water is thick, 
cloudy, mixed with substanees like the white of au 
egg. or threads like white silk, er there is a morbid, 


dark. billows appearance, and white bonedust deposit % 
and when there is a pricking, burning sensation when 
passing Water, aud pain in the simall of the back and 
along the loins. Seld by all druggists, Price, Que 


eoway® 
Pills 


Purely vegetable, mild and reliable, Cause 
Perfect Digestion, complete absorption and 
healthful regularity. Forthe cure of all diy 
orders of the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kid- 
neys, Bladder, Nervous Diseases, Constipa- 
tion, Costiveness, 





Loss of Appetite, 
Sick Headache, 
indigestion, 
Biliousness, 
Constipation, 
Dyspepsia. 


Observe the following symptoms resuiting from dis- 
eases of the digesiive organs: Constipation, inward 
piles, tullness a blood in the head, acidity. of the 
Stomach, nausea, heartburn, disgust of food, fullness 
weweightof the stomach, sour eructations, sinking oF 
fluttering of the heart, choking or suffocating sense 
tions when ina tying posture, dimuess of vision, duts 
or webs before the sight, fewer and dull pain in 
heat, deficiency of perspiration, yellowness © . 
skin and eyes, pain in the side, chest. limbs, and suc- 
den flushes of heat, burnuiug in the flesh 

doses of RADWAY’S PILLS will free the 
all the alxwe-named disorders. 


the 
the 


A few 
system of 
Price 25c per Box. Sold by druggists. 
DR. RADWAY & CO., 55 E 


Street, New York, for Book of Advice 


Send m 
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Recent 


Book Jssues. 


“Philoctetes,’’ and other poems and son- 
nets, by J. E. Nesmith, is a volume of 
verse that can be read with infinite pleas- 
ure. It is generally marked by true poetic 
spirit, classical taste and remarkable 
beauty and fitness of expression. The 
world nowadays is almost too busy to read 
much poetry, but time is never lost over 
such works asthis. Printed by the Riv- 
erside Press, Cambridge, Mass, 

“Down at Caxton” is a well-written 
series of light essays on prominent living 
American writers, by Walter Lecky. The 
author touches with a tasteful and appre- 
ciative style on their leading character- 
istic, apd succeeds in making a volume 
of exceptional interest. Published by 
Jobn Murphy & Co., Baltimore, 

“The Face and the Mask” is a book by 
Robert Barr, nicely illustrated by A. 
Hencke. The title would suggest it was a 
novel but it is really a compilation of 
original and powerfully written short 
sketches, each complete in itself. The 
tales show great invention and force of 
expression. Nicely printed and bound, 
Published by the F. A. Stokes Co., New 


York. For sale by Porter & Coates. 
oo A A 


BIG CUT IN FARES. 





IMPORTANT CHANGES BY THE READING 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 





Official announcement has been made 
by General Passenger Agent C. G Han- 
cock, of the Reading Railroad, of the 
plans of that company for meeting the 
growing competition of the trolley lines, 
Broadly stated, the arrangements which 
are perfected, comprehend trains every 15 
minutes in either direction between the 
Reading Terwinal ana Germantown, and 
every 30 minutes both ways between the 
Terminal and Chestnut Hill. 

The time between Market street and 
Germantown will be 17 minutes, and the 
Chestnut Hill trains wil! make the trip in 
27 minutes. The schedules will be so ar- 
ranged that passengers will be, toa great 
extent, relieved of the necessity of con- 
sulting time-tablea, as the trains com- 
prised in the new service wil! leave at the 
exact intervals named. 

The most sweeping changes, and those 
in which the public are most interested, 
are in the rates of fares. Theseare almost 
cut in half. Single tickets between Market 
street and Tioga will be 5 cents, instead of 
10; Wayne Junction, 7 cents, instead of 
12; Germantown, 10 cents, instead of 15; 
Chestnut Hill, 15 cents, instead of 25, 

Only one form of commutation ticket 
will be used. This will be good for 50 
single trips, and will be accepted for the 
passage of any person presenting it, with- 
out limitations as to time. Filty trips to 
or from Wayne Junction will cost $2.75; 
Germantown, $350, and Chestnut Hill, 
$5 00. Thus, the holder of a 50-trip Chest- 
nut Hill ticket pays 10 cents for a ride, 
where heretofore be has paid 25, 

The changes do not end with the Ger- 
mantown and Chestnut Hill line. Addi- 
tional and faster trains will be run to 
other suburbs, including Manayunk. 
Jenkintown and the interinediate places 
in those directions, It is anticipated that 
the reductions, with more frequent trains, 
having adequate seating capacity aud 
every comfort, and inoving on a quick and 
reliable schedule, will largely increase the 
Reading’s suburban business. 

By the new schedule, the Reading Kail- 
road will have 55 trains daily to and from 
Germantown, instead of 47 as at present. 

rr ee 

BRITISH PLEAKURE —The British are ac- 
cused of taking the pleasures sadly, and, 
on the other band, the French neighbors 
accuse them of being balf mad over athle- 


lic sports, The other day the enthusiasm 
ot two golfers of a South London club 
overcame all ofstacies. The snow storin 
bad covered all the green, and a partial 
thaw coated the surface like ice. Buckling 
on theirskates and laden with corm busti- 
bles, they thawed out the holes, and then, 
returning in triumph, proceeded to play 
their game on skates. Whether or not 
they were successful in firing the enthusi 
asin of a ‘caddy’ to accompany then the 
narrative does not tell, “Sunday Golf’’ is 
looming up as # subject for the pulpits, 
Play has been carried on sub rosa for 
s6veral years, but, now that the working 
man has caught the golf fever, Ramsgate, 
Rye, Felixstowe, Seaford and Brighton are 
visited by thousands of ‘‘trippers,’’ who 
combine the pleasure of the game with a 
sniff of sea air. The Rector of Rye leads 
in the crusade against it, and the news- 
papers are discussing the pros and cons of 
the care If legaily the private clubs cat 
Dot be interfered Ww th wi F€ - t 

the working man 
science keeper 
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OLD MIRRORS AND NEW. 





it is highly prebable that a brook 

was the first mirror. Some, follow- 
ing Civero, conjecture that .Esculapius 
was the inventor of mirrors; while others 
point out that the old Roman alludes to a 
probe, an invention more in the line ot 
tbe reputed father of medicine. 

The Greeks were at an early period pos- 
sessed of small mirrors, chiefly of bronze, 
and occasionally covered with a thin coat. 
ing of silver, Besides its use at the toilet 
table in the preparation of Psyche knots 
and graceful drapery, it was aleo used in 
divination. 

The practice was to let one down into a 
well by means of a string to within a few 
inches of the water, when it waa pulled 
up, and after a few minutes was expected 
to show tho face of the sick person iu 
whose bebalf the ceremony was per 
formed, Roman writers like Pliny and 
Seneca, in deciaiming against incress- 
ing luxury, state that it was the ambition 
of every foolish woman to possess a sil- 
ver mirror, 

Examples of these Greek and Roman 
articles are to be seen in collections of an- 
tiquities at towns wherever those old civili- 
zations have spread; and from a specimen 
found in Cornwa!l, it is supposed that the 
Celtic population of England copied tie 
form and substance of the Koman mirror. 
It was not, however, till the early part of 
the sixteenth century that they became 
common as articles of furniture and deco 
ration, 

Previously they were carried at the 
girdie, being merely small circular plaques 
of polished metal fixed in a shallow tn x 
Tbe outsides were often of gold, ename!, 
ivory or ebony, and much ingenuity aud 
art «was ex pended in their decoration with 
relief representations of love, domercic, 
hunting, and other interesting scenes, 

As @arly as 625 we find Pope Boniface 
IV. sending (Qlueen Ethelberga of Nortb- 
umberland a present of a silver mirror. 
After the method of covering giase with 
thin sheets ot metal was discovered —some 
time during the middle ages, itis vaguely 
supposed—eteel and silver mirrors were 
still cheris-hed, to the neglect of the new- 
fangled glasses, 

Their manufacturé on a commercial 
basis was first developed in Venice about 
the year 1507, and in Engiand early in the 
seventeenth century, the business was 
started by Sir Robert Mansell. 

Mirrors of metal are still common in 
Oriental countries among people not af- 
flicted with that malady styied progress, 
Bronze is the favored sabstavce in Japan, 
and the first mirror ever made in that 
charming country is religiously preserved 
at Ise as an object of the highest venera- 
tion; while that saic to be presented by the 
Sun goddess at the foundauion cf the em- 
pire is an important item in the Japanese 
regalia. 

In addition to the historical and utili 
tarian interest, the mirror is famous in the 
wide realms of mystery and superstition 
According to Braud, mirrors were used 
by magicians “in their superstiiious and 
diabolical operations.”” The great and 
mythical Prester John possessed a mirror 
which showed him everything that took 
place in his dominions. 

The magic mirror which Meriin gave to 
King Ryence 
ing giass’’— revealed to its helceranything 


Ate te ig to the learned Reckmann, 


it was called © Venus’s look 
thata friend or too was ck , and o.her 
juteresting usually 
with the detective’s profession 
Britomart, King Ryence'’s daughter, saw 
in it her future busband, and also bis 
name—Sir Artagal. According to the cid 
mythology, Vulean uisde one which re 
vealed the past, present audtuture, There 
is a tradition thet Gunpowder Piot was 
discovered by Dr. Dee and his wonder- 
tul mirror. In «a prayer book printed by 
Baskett is a CUriOons 6bgraving represent- 
ing the discovery through Its agency. 
“The plate,’ says & correspondent, 
“would seem (to represent the method by 
which under providence, as is evidenced 
by the eye, the discovery of the (sun- 
powder Pict was at that tam seriously 
pelieved to have been effected. The tradi- 
tiou, moreover, have been yener- 
ally believed of it never could have found 


incidents aAMSCrciated 


muat 


its way into » prayer book printed by the 


king’s printer.’’ 
Jn the pleasant regions of folklore the 


mirror bolds @ teiriy pr nent place, 
To break one is considered an unlucky 
affair, # notion whieh is one of @ nowt 
prevalent persistent is miclern 
- are? tie 
pal . k ears 
- @ ‘ 
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ous Scottish people regard it as « sign | ficult to know how to carry away the eggs, 


that a member of the family will soon 
die, In the south of England it is looked 
upon as @ bad omen for a bride on her 
wedding morning to take a last peep at 
the glass before starting tor church, and 
the struggle between superstition and 
vanity is no doubt very keen. 

The Swedish girls are afraid to look in 
the glass after dark, or by artificial light, 
let they should forteit the good opinion of 
the otber sex. Moat people still appear to 
regard it as a bad omen to see the new 
moon for the first time through a window 
pane or reflected in a mirror, 

In some districts the practice of covering 
the looking glass, or removing it, in the 
presence of death still exists. 

The reason for this is not very obvious, 
though Mr. Basing Gould says there is a 
popular notion that if a person looks into 
a mirror in the chamber of death he will 
#eo the ccrpse looking over his shoulder, 
Such superstitions seem to suggest « near 
approach to the primitive modes of thought 
of the men who found mirrors in stones 
and glosses in the running brook. 

i — 2) a 

TRADE IN CHILDREN.—It is by no means 
80 uncommon as it ought to be to hear of 
cebildren sold by their parents to strangers, 
who frequently make the lives of the un 
fortunate little creatures a perfect martyr. 
dom, An Italian boy who, from what har 
transpired at the hearing of the case before 
the Tribunal at Rome, was sold for ten 
trapes by his mother to a couple of wan 
dering musicians, bas, however, wet with 
a happier fate than usually falla to the lot 
of such waifs and strays, His purchasers, 

who treated him with most shocking 
cruelty, bad gone to France, and were 
stopping at the seaside town of Arrow. 
mance, sending the child outin the streets 
or on the beach to beg. One evening a 
French gentieman, Count de Keiset, came 
across Dim On Lhe seashore, and was atruck 
with pity at his wretcned aspect. A con. 
versation ensued, in tne course of which 
he learned the boy's history (a dreary re- 
cital of suffering and blows) since he had 
beeu sold. Moved by what he heard, he 
took the little outcast home with him, and 
deiermined to provide for his future, The 
wandering musicians were easily found, 
arrested and sent back to Italy, where, with 
the child's mother, they have just been 
tried. In consideration of the extreme 
poverty of the latter when she disposed of 
ber son for the sum of ten franca, she was 
lea ently dealt with, being sentenced to 
but a few weeks’ imprisonment and a 
trifling fine. The bri thers Piroli, who 
_ purchased the child and brutally ill-used 
bim for several years, were, however, 
more severely punished, being condermned 
tu a couple of yoars’ imprisonment re 
spectively, and to @ fine of five bundred 


francs. 
NO 


OsrTRicH Eaus.—In Africa the eggs of 
the domesticated ostrich frequently form 


a considerable ttein in the bushinan'’s cui. 
ine, and are esteemed by the hunters, 


When a post is met with, it is often dif 


and frequently the jacket Is taken off to 
foru:® temporary sack, The ostrich will 
lay during the course of a year about fifty 


‘Ogg, of an average weight of over three 


pounda, which would represent neaily one 
thousand eggs of a Spanish fowl. The 
ege® have a taste somewhat leas delicate 
than those of domestic poultry, but are 
nevertheless perfectly eatable. The ap 

proved method of cooking is to place the 
ogg Uprighton the fire, and break a hole 
in the top, through which a forked atick in 
forced, his is made to rotate by rubbing 
with the hands, and #o beats up the con- 
tents while cooking. It i+ stated that 
ostrich eggs will keep fresh and eatable for 
two or three months. 
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$100.00 
Given Away 
Every Month 


to the person snbmitting the 
most meritorious iavention 
during the preeediog month 
Wk SECURE PATENTS 
© Fok INVENTORS, and the 
object of this offer is to en 
courage persons of an lnven- 
tive turn of mind. At the 
same thie wo wish to lipreas 

the fact that st $$ $3 





t’s the Simple 
rivial Inventions 
hat Yield Fortunes 


such as De Long’a Hook 
and Kye, “see that Hump,” 
“Safety Vin,” “Pigs in Clo 
ver,” “Air Brake,” ete. 
Alinost every one coneeives 
©) a bright len at some time or 
ether. Why not pout it te pone. 
Hlealuse! YOUR talent. may 
lie in thin direetion May 
make your fortune, Why not 
try? 3% 3 $3 $3 


CP Write for further information and 
mention this paper. 


THE PRESS CLAIMS CO. 
Philip W. Avirett, Gen. Mgr., 
618 |F Street Northwest, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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SBTSSSSVOSSsSsssssssessssesess 


te? The responsibility of thie company 

may be judged by the tact that ite é 
stock i4 held bby mearly two thou 
eombof the leading newepapers in g 
the United States, 
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° FAT PEOPLE e 
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Thousands Sold at $2.50, 


NOW OFFERED FREE. 


Park Obesity Pills reduce your weight 16 Ibs a month. 

CTARVING wrinklos or {njury. NO BZPERIMENT positive 

Pelief. Price $2.00 Ly mail prepaid, particulars [s-a/e:/] Qe. 
PARK KEMEDY CO.,, Boston, Mana, 


vue ABSOLUTELY FREE. ....’s../ 
\ debating .r hew 
< bb iz Fire PRO APELIANC we, bee Clim af 
es flicterd Pf yout write atone. Adedremws 
oe he Cook miectro Medical A brorbant 
seri e., 120 SB. Clark mt., OC debe age, Ti 
When writhig tiention Sat. Kve. Post 












JOGIAH. 


There has been but one book written 
since MARK TWAIN’S palmy davathat 
has possessed his power to ¢ harm by wil, 
and fascinate by fidelity to nature. 


THAT LITERARY SENSATION 1S 





SAMANTHA 


SAMANTHA at SARATOGA. 


Jo. BY JOSIAH ALLEN'S WIFE een, 


Manmierra Hower 


The book was written under the inspiration of a summer season mid the world 


fashion at Saratoga, the proudest pleasure resort of America, where Princes of the 


old world, with Congressmen, Presidents, Millionaires, Railroad Kings, and Princes 
of Commerce of our own great nation with their wives, their beautiful daughters, 
and all the gayest butterflies of fashion luxuriate in balmy breezes, display their 
personal charms, costly jewels, exquisite equipages, and revel in 


ALL THE EXTREMES OF FASHIONABLE DISSIPATION. 


“JOSTAIT ALLENS WIFE,” ina vein of strong common sence that is pure 
and innocent as the pr ittle of a« hild, ke ps the reader Constant LY enjoy tng 


An Ever Fresh, Feast of Fun. 


It takes off follies, firtations. low-necked dressing, dudes, pug dogs, 


‘obogganing, ete., i 


The 100 IIluctrations zy 


the aod mirth-provoking «t 


Oroer are Just Ki'ling 


NEARLY 100,00u SOLD AT $2.50 EACH, 


We will send this $2.50 Flegant Cloth 
ous Book as 4 premium for two yearly Sulseriptions to TH Power at 
each, or to any one who will snd $4.00 


vance. The Book alone will be «en! 


orders to 


SA'TTURDAY 


Address al 


THE 


726 SANSOM Sl 


Bound richly Illustrated Humor- 


$2.00 
for two years subscription in ad- 
postage paid, for $1.25. 
KVENING POST, 
PHILADELPHIA PA, 










































































Humorous. 


WORKIES HIM 


ng young bactilus and «a natty 


WaT 


There eacunt 1 
little germ 


(or woe = frieky liatoma or a milcrosoople 
worm, 

Oy eome seclentific wonder dragging round « 
atin tern 

In our food and alr and water, and, by George, 
it rakes me equitmn! 

And the son will te much colder in abouta 


mtlitern yews 
And» portion of earth smoteture slowly dries 
and disappears, 
And tte crust Is slowly cooling and excites our 
human fears 
So, by George, you needn't wonder If it fills 
my eyes with tears 


Ina hundred generations mman will have no 

teeth atall, 
And bis «wkull be as naked as a shiny billtard 
Toall, 


Ph te wiper Mucus temem will vaniah, he will be 


bout four feet tall 
von cannot wonder that my flesh 


Rar, bey herve 


lnygine tecrawi 


—sclence 


easily rattled — Dice. 


Hlobeon's chores Itis wile. 
first-class securities —Eandcufls, 
Owed to «poo Colds and things 
A hard 
A yrave ¢ 


Mend 


rider -An equestrian statue, 
An undertaker’s bill. 


A repairer of scales. 


ha yt 
his ways 
People whe are always in a hurry 
ehpcvtehed othe ah elaine 

yet #o light,’ as the 


looked ut tits 


“So dark and 


man said wien he new ton of 
coml 
We can’t tell 


vy ter bee 


you what days are con- 


aidered uniuct martiod on Authort 


thes differ 


sone say WD, 


Mr. Hobbs: ““There’s that Miss De 
Style ltell you she dresses out of sight 
Mrs Hobbes “Well, Pshould hope she does.” 


Jones??? “Ile says he is 
spepaia.’ “Why, he doesn't 


“He ften't; but his ern 


“What ails 
mufertog trom ay 
lamok Like 
ployer ts 

“Willie, 
aonean is espectally 
the only 


colored eyyes 


wa Ly ape gee 


do you know what the Faster 
it's 
hemes lny 


noted for? “Yeos'in: 


sensonoof the year when the 


Ilis master: ‘Did you take those boots 


of mine te be soled, Larry?’’ Irish valet: “T 
Aid, sor and see the thrif_le the blag’ yard gave 
Thies fon em’ said they were purty nigh 


wore Ghroujgeh! 


She, to her lover who has just pro- 
promod “Will you spenk to papa mow? he ds in 
his study Ile, nervously: “No, TP won't dis 


turb htm in tact, P think 10 would be better tf 


I telegraphed te hin 


Smith is awful deceitful.”’ 
“Well, 

his fuce twloee a week 

with it? “Well, the tencher thinks he's 


and fete tito yoo louie." 


lack > ‘*Madye 
tins @ shee Ned 


Jimmie 
“Tn what way sometimes he washes 
“What has that to do 


sick 


hair, 
from 


has beautiful 
"Yes, she gets that 
‘Tdlida’t know her mother 
Nell “Oh, yes! She 


her trcthet Jack 

hinel aot Chiat cavlor 

has all kind store." 
would like to sell you a 
It will tell instantly when a 
the house.’ Mr PHenpeock 

man Dol look like a man whe 


contact with # burglar? 


1 don’t want 


fiatt 


Yr beet 


Ayent: “'l 
burglar alanine 
hourglar ois oon 
“SOPEry, \crtatig 


Witte to came in 


Smith: “Ll say, Jones, 


all your old cans and boots and things thrown 
over inte my yard Jones, his neighbor 
“Vou lave t wot Cem ally To divided therm 
eyooumlly with Brown, on the other side,”’ 

lL huve been particular in giving you 
iV treat redler iid the gouest, “because | 
bins ie ko stake ‘Your remarks, 
nt 1 1 the fivnified) walter, tmeowtiy 


etsurely away towive the order, “are entitled 


t we a at ‘ tf wait 
Pirst boy: “Did yelh have plenty ot 
how things tecntat that party? Second boy 
“Phicd we We bad such loads of everything 
Clint we M (roodtsoul gave tne some toed 
tuhke tea bake t yinother, I dida’teven outa 


peck of 1 pre fp home."’ 


‘Doesn't Mrs. Mon 
the co-education of the 
epotut-Colutublia 
Why, 
ratsed so carefully that 


Miss Gerace-Court: 


rem Mince leve in 


se ten? Miss Viet “Coedu 


enatton, Lshoutd say mot! she belleves 


Cheeta gird cova lit ter toe 


When she sees A toan she will ask: “What ts 
Clint, trata 
(rages: “What's the matter? You 


liwok witu 
Wages We thats the way I feel 


Just lost a thousand dollars in a 


I have 
bustnes« 
dou 


“Codi. Clpear if 


ow, and take thins as 


they cane 


“One thing must be admitted 


o ur sex ed 


ib favor 
ocaute of fe 


ry to her 


e ndv 


husband 





THE SATURDAY 


DiscOoNCKRRTED.-—The great yearly ma- 
pipuvies in the countries of Europe give 
rise to an annual harvest of enecdotes. 
One which was told of the young Ger. 
man Kaiser not long back is: worth repeti- 
tion. 

W hile reviewing the troops at Strasburg 
he was struck by the martial 
veteran. He noticed with surprise that 
the medal commemorative of service in 
the Franco Prussian War was absent from 
bis breast, and that he wore only what ap 
peared to be a carnation in his buttonhole 
The Kaiser bad the soldier summoned, 
and interrogated bim. 

“Where and with whom did you serve?”’ 

“With the Emperor Napoleon,” was the 
old soldier's reply. 


bearing of a | 


The Kaiser was dieconcerted for a mo- | 


ment. He looked at the carnation and 
recognized the ribbon of the Legion of 
Honor. 

“Ah,” he said, smiling, “that is the one 
decoration | have thus far been unable to 
obtain.” 

Here is another story, quite too full of 
human nature to admit a doubt of its au- 
thenticity. 

The mayor of asmall Italian commune 
had to receive the King of Italy, whe, 
his accustomed kindliness, pressed 
Totally over. 
this 


with 
his hand like an old friend. 
pride and emotion at 
poor not only 
and #lam- 


come with 
the 
head but bis tongue altopyether, 
mered out 

“Now 


honor, tian lout 


I've seen 


your inajesty you can 
die content 
8 a 
Iv is nonseNnsY to Ray & nan J8 Inclined 
to be bald, When a manis becoming bald 
it is Quile against his inelination, 





VM MY MM 


M You will ride 
a Bicycle 


Of course you willride. All the 





world will—fashion, ple 
business men, 
e— women, children. 


It takes a while 
sometimes for the 


; 
world to recov. 





\ WF Br aT ’ Thi} uly. : ‘ 
o\BicycLe % fore, you whoare 
\2 af - ’ 8 | 
ey ” in the world will 
4 ride a eae Sa -a 
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Columbias, $100; Hartford 
~ s yi te T bn and ' ir} S 
y eae 


Boston, New Vork Chicage 
Butlale 


San Francisco, Provideuce 








enti lated 


f vo D-cent 
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HART CYCLE CO., 
mobinand Hartford Bicycle 
Philadelphia 


Ayents forthe Con 


kl Areh St, 






*? rT vé 


8 


his | 


a00 


=) grow fair in the light of 
a their works, especially if 
7 _ they use 
“4 » Iris asolid cake ofscouring 


ve» Soap used forall cleanin< 
pwrvecorwnents BuTrposes. All sroce 


LOVE'S LABOR’S LOST ==": 


POST. 


EVENING 


For 

Stomach 

Or Liver 
Troubles, Take 


AYER 


Cathartic Pills 


Rex ery ed 
Higaest Awards 
At World’s Fair. 
Atler Ayer 3 





sickness. take Sarsaparila 


DOLLARD & UCU., 


TOUPEE wia 


1223 
Pr CHESTNUT 8T. 
- Philadelphia, 


Premler Artistes 


IN HAIR. 


Inventors of the CELEBKATED GOSSAMER 
VENTILATING WIG, ELASTIC BAND TOU- 
PE#S, amd Manufacturers of Every Description of 
(rrnamental Hair for Ladies and Gentlemen 
Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentiemen to 
reassure Lhelr own beawls with accuracy. 


44 -* 






TOUPEER AND SCALPRA, FOR WIGK, INCUKE 
INCHES No.1. The round f the 
No. 't. The round of the head. 
head No. 2.) From foreliead over 
Yo, 2. From forehead the bemi lo neck, No, 2, 
lack as far as bald. | No. From ear Ww oar 


No. 4. Over forehead as over the top 

far as required. No.4. From ear to sa 
No.4. Over the crown reund the forehead, 

of the head. | : 

They have always realy for sale a spiendid Stock of 

fients’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ Wigs, Half Wigs, 
¥rizetios, Braids, Curls, etc,, beautifully manufac- 
tured, and aa cheap as any establixhment in the Union, 
Letivers from any part of the worl will receives at- 
teotion. 


Doltlard’s Herbanium Extract 


Hair. 

his preparation has been wanufactured and sold ta 
Dollard’s for the past fifty years, and ita mertte are 
auch that, while it has never yet been advertised the 
Jemand for it keeps steadily tncreastug 

Also DOLLARID'S REGENERATIVE CREAM to 
be used in conjunction with the Herbanitum when the 
Hatr is naturally dry anc needs an ofl. 

Mrs, Kdmoudson Gorter writes to Messrs. 
§ Co,, to send her a bottle of thetr Herbantum Ex- 
tract for the Hatr. Mrs. Gorter has tried tin vain to 
tain anything equal to tt av adressing for the bair 
In England. 


for the 


MES. EDMONDSON GORTER 
Oak Lodge Thorpe, 
Norwich, Norfolk, England. 
“NaVY PAY OF FICK, PHILADELPHIA, 

1 have used ‘‘Dellard’s Herbanium Extract, of 
Vegetable Hair Wash,’’ regularly for upwards of five 
years with great wlvantage. My hair, from rapidly 
thinning, was early restored, and bas been kept by It 
in its wonted thickness and strength. It is the best 
wash | have ever used, 

A. W. RUSSELL, U. 8. N. 
To MRK, RICHARD DOLLARD, 1223 Chestnutst., Phila 

1 have frequentiy, during a oumber of years, used 
‘‘Dollard’s Herbanium Fatract,’’ and 1 do not 

now of any which equals it asa pleasant, 
sn healthful cleanser of the hair. 

Very respectfully, 
LEONARD MV ERS. 
Hx-Meinber of (ougress, 5th District. 

Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retal!. and 

sppiled professionally by 


J ‘ 
DOLLARD & CO., 
123 CHESTNUT STREET. 
GiENTLEMEN'R HAIR CUTTING AND BITAVING 
UWADIER’ AND CHILDREN'S HAIR CUTTING, 
None but Practical Male and Female Artista Em- 
Pp « 


the 








! 











Dollard | 


refreshing | 








Reading Railroad. 


Anthracite Coal, No Smoke. No Cinders, 
On and after Januarv 14, 1895, 

Trains Leave Reading Terminal), Pbilada. 
Kuffaln Day Reeves {f° iad aml Dining Car), daily, 

»@®am, vial, 

Buffale and Chk h< h, A. ss (Through - ping Cars), 

daily, 6.450 m, ¥%4 pm, via lL. v. R. 

Williamsport Express, week lay §, 8. %5, + mam, 4.9% 

pm. Daily (Sleeper) 11.90 p un. F 
Lock Haven, Clea:field and Du tels Express (Sleeper) 

dally, except Saturday, 11.4) pm 

FOR NEW YORK. 

4.10, 7.90 (two-hour train), 8.30, 9.40, 11.35 a m, 
(12.57, , m from 24th aud Chestnut streets—Dining 
ar). 1.00, 350, 5.15, (6.12 from 24th and Chestnut) 
4.25, (dining car), p m, 12.10 night, 


sundays 4.1 
3%) pom, (6.12 from 4 
»>m, 12.10 night. 

Aberty street, 4.30. 8.00, 


<@, 9M am, 12.%, Ath ar 
Chestout, 5s 2) (diol “s car) 
Leave New York, foot of 


9.00, 10,00, 11.30 aim, 1.30, 3.90, 4,00 (two hour train), 
>. 00, 6.00, 7.39, 8.45 p m, 12,15 night, sundays, 4 #, 
4.4%). 9.00, 11.30 am, 1.9%, 5.00, 6.00pm, 12.15 night. 


Parlor cars on all day express tralus and siveping care 
on night trains to and from New York, 

rok BETHLEHEM, EASTON KK POINTS 
(IN LEHIGH AND WYOMING VALLEYS, 6.05 
<0, 9.00 am, 2.00, 4.90, 5.20. 6.45, 9.45 p m. Sun- 
days 6.27, 4.06, 9.00a m, 1.05, 4,15, 6.45, 9.45 p m, 
(9.45 pm, daily does not connect for Easton, } 


FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS, 


For Phentixville and Pottstown— Express, 6.25, 10,00 
am, 12.45, 4.00. 6.02, 11.30pm,. Accom., 4.20, 7.40, 
11,08 am, 1.40, 4.42, 5.22, 7.20pm. one Express, 
4.00, 9.05am, 11% pm, Accom,, 7.30, 11.42 a m, 
».20, pm. 

For Realing Express, 4.45, 10.00 a m, 
1.40pm, Accom,, 4,20, 7.4, a m, 
7.0 pm, Sunday— Express, 4.00, 
pm. Aceom,, 7.3%) aia, 5.40 pm, 

For Lebanon and Harristhurg— Express, 
m, 400, 62 pm, Aceom., 4.2 4a m, 
Sunday F.xpress, 4.00, ain 

For Pottsville -F.xpress, &. 4, 
1. pm, Accom, 4.20, 7.4 
day~ Fxpress, 4.50, 9.99 @ my, Tf. 
5 \’ m 

For Shamokt: 
atm 4.00 Ii, 
1.90pm. Additional 
days, 6.02 pom Accon 4.0) 
press, 4.09 @ mn 


Fok ATL 


t Street 


12.45, 4.00, 6.(72, 
1.4, 4.32," 5.22. 
9.05 am, 11.8 


8.25, 
7.D 


10.00 a 
Pp m. 


10,00 
am, 
wv) poi. 


am, 4.00, 6.0, 
14 pm. Sun- 
Aceem.,, 
and Willlameport 
wp sunelay 

t Shatie 


Express, §.35, 10.00 
, 905 a m, 
week 


aw. Sundays-Ex 


ANTIC CITY. 

Leave Chestnu amt South 
Week-days Express 9.00 a m., 2.00, 4.00, 5.00 p m, 
Accom... &.0am, 5.45 m. Sundays Express, 9.00, 

Accom Ss. a m. 4.9) pr mm, 

Parior Cars on all express trains, 

For CAPE MAY ANID SEA 


sel Jer \ balteel pre 5.0 


treet Wharves 


1.) aw Th 


ISLE CIPY (via 
bin, 4.bo pom 
sulida ' it Troan 1 treet, and %. 0 @ in 
from ulin street 

Hriganiine, Wee am, 500 pm, 
Lakewood, week-days, &00am, 4.15 pom, 

Detatied tiie tabies at Uckel offices, N. E. corner, 
Broad and Chestnut \ Chestnut street, BD) 8S. 
Tenth street, 6098. Third street, sei Market street and 
at stations 


k-days, 8.3) 


Unton ‘Transfer topany will call for and check 
bacpvawe [rou stat ‘ 
1 A SWEIGARD, Ct. HANCOCK 
Goer Supelintendent, Genctal ta@sseuger Agent 


iF YOU WANT INFORMAYION ABOUT 





etal card to 
AIMS COMPANY, 


Acdresa © ter or te 
Tut PRESS Ol 


SGN WE DERBURN, - + managing Attorneys 


463. WASHINGTON, DG 

Pr NSIONS: PROCURED Ww 
8CL DiERS, WIDOWS, 

CHILDREN, PARE NTS. 
Arafor raat i's illors disalted in the Noe ot 

anty in tie reguine Armveor No vy simeethe war 
Surviy wrsof ISS2 to 184% and 
their j Snow entitled O tard rejected elatm 
& Bpeetiity sv ent ’ ivher rates 
Sen? for pew ws. oh » Charge jor advice, No “™ 
ir tl’ sucewsefu 





SIMPLIFIED. 
(WAGGENERS ) 


DOKKEEPING 


Mailed on receipt of price $100. Send 
for Circular ( Teacon, Publisher, 
227 8S. Fourth Street, Philadel pis: ‘a Pa. 


— = 





Phomas P. Simpson, Washington, D. 
‘ Novattornes >s fee ontil patent ob- 
tained, Write for Inventor's Guide, 


DETECTIVES. 


iable man itnevers 

tm private detective! 
enet necessary. Send for pa 

in lective Ag ney, Indianapolis, | 


ticulars, Ainerica 


PO 


ives 


ee 


PC li@s: 








rs keen tt 


an ol ¥ ~ + . - 
strives to please he 








